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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eiacelileaiiats 

HE French Assembly has been the scene of furious debating all 

the week, nominally upon the Municipal and Electoral Laws, 
but really upon the form of government to be adopted in France. 
We have described the Municipal scheme elsewhere, and the 
idea of the Electoral Law is to disfranchise all men under twenty- 
five, to insist on fixed periods of residence for all not born in the 
Commune, and to limit the right of candidature to men either 
born in the district or resident in it for three years. Neither Law 
is passed, but it is observabie that whenever the final push comes 
on, Government has its usual majority of 74. The second reading 
of the Electoral Law was, for example, carried by 393 to 318. The 
debating has been very good, a speech of M. Gambetta in particu- 
lar being received in hushed silence, broken, as he ended, with a 
storm of nearly universal applause. The text has not yet reached 
England, but he evidently spoke with extreme moderation, while 
maintaining the necessity of leaving universal suffrage intact. All 
parties, it is stated, are becoming red-hot, all fearing the growth 
of Bonapartism, which their divisions are fostering. 


M. Gambetta, again, in a speech at Auxerre, delivered last 
week, has openly acknowledged that the struggle lies between the 
Bonapartists and the Republic, and hints that a soldier has been 
found who may strike the coup d'état. He repeated his desire 
that the Republic should exclude no one, but receive within its 
bosom even. the Orleans Princes, denounced the Imperial régime 
as a failure, and promised peace to the peasantry. It is said that 
his speech had a marvellous effect upon them, and dissipated the 
delusions circulated by the Bonapartists, one of which is that the 
“men of the 4th September” were answerable for Sedan. M. 
Gambetta’s plan is evidently to conciliate the Legitimists and the 
peasants, and thus, as the Army is divided, prevent a coup d'état, 
80 that, after the Dissolution, France may freely express an opinion, 
which must, as he believes, be for the Republic. We agree, 
but dread the effect of the laws which disfranchise the soldiers 
and of the postponement of the dissolution. On Friday week, 
the Pradie group in the Assembly agreed to submit to it a 
proposal for dissolving on the 1st of January, 1879, nearly five 
years hence, and for decreeing that it should not exercise its 
Constituent power till six months before dissolution. Of course, 
such a resolution, even if passed on one day, could be repealed 
on the next, but it indicates the determination of a large section 
of the Chamber not to dissolve. 


in Russian promises that no alliance could be hearty, more espe- 
cially as Russia's obvious interest is to allow the Ameer of 
Yarkund to be so pressed that he must rely on Russian troops 
for aid, and so become a vassal. We can send him rifles and 
money, if he needs either, but we do not want to march to Pekin 


725 |to save a province entirely beyond our bor lers, and only im- 


If 


portant because Russia may one day take possession of it. 


| we could trust Russia in the least, no shot could be fired in Asia 
» | without our joint permission; but the fruit of any agreement is 
| always that Russia does as she likes, and that we put up with it. 


Mr. Disracli, in urging reasons against an early adjournment 
of the debate on the Intoxicating Liquors Bill on Thursday night, 
took occasion to remark on the illusion which prevailed as to the pro- 
bable brevity of the Session, and as to the minimum of legislative 
fruit which it would produce. He believed, be said, that it would 
be a long Session, and that much would be done. In a few days, 
there would probably be at least seven measures of first-rate 
importance before them. We suppose he referred to the Scotch 
Church Patronage Bill, the Public Worship Regulation Bill, Mr. 
Cross’s Factory Bill, Mr. Cross’s promised Bill in relation to the 
houses of the working classes, Lord Cairns’s Land Bill, the Irish 
Jwiicature Bill, and the Intoxicating Liquors Bill,—valuable, no 
doubt, but somewhat gritty measures, the last of which, limited, 
as it is to petty alterations hardly worth making, in an Act ad- 
mitted by the Government to be generally sound, can hardly be 
held to be of ‘ first-rate importance ;” and of the other measures, 
much the most important is not in the hands of the Government. 
Still, if both Houses of Parliament receive the sevenfold grace 
necessary to pass even these seven measures, Mr. Disraeli’s tone 
of modest self-confidence as to the achievements of his first 
Session of Tory majority will be fairly justified. The humility 
which does not despise a day of small things is eminently 
Conservative. 


The Lords devote all their time now to ecclesiastical subjects, 
the only variety in their work being the exchange of an English 
Worship Regulation Bill for a Scotch Church Patronage Bill. 





They took up the latter on Tuesday, the Duke of Argyll making, 
as we have elsewhere noted, a fierce speech in favour of a strictly 
| sectarian organisation for a so-called National and Established 
|Chureh, Yet the Duke was very warm in his praise of Esta- 
blishments. ‘‘ My Lords,” he said, ‘ I see nothing liberal in the 
| policy of disestablishment. On the whole, Established Churches 
| are more liberal than disestablished ones.” No doubt, but it is 
jnot a Communicant suffrage that has made them so, for that 
| suffrage is based upon the idea that the nation at large has no 
rights in connection with the Church till it has been sifted 
through the meshes of a voluntary and very solemn religious rite. 
However, the Duke of Richmond was delighted with the Con- 
servatism of his brother Duke on the Opposition Benches, and 
the Bill was read a second time without a division. We shall 
hope for a much more adequate discussion of the carefully 
denominational provisions of this soi-disant National Church 
Reform Bill in the Lower House, 


In the discussion of Thursday night on the Archbishops’ Pub- 





lie Worship Regulation Bill, the Duke of Marlborough’s motion 


|for delay was defeated by 137 votes against 29; while Lord 


Shaftesbury achieved a revolutionary victory for his amendment, 


We have noticed elsewhere a statement by the Berlin corre- carrying, by the vast majority of 112 against 13, his plan of refer- 


spondent of the Times that a Chinese army is encamped on the 
frontier of Yarkund. A Russian professor, whose letter is 
published in the Times of Saturday, affirms that the order for this 
enterprise was given last autumn, after the capture of Suchow, 
the last Mussulman stronghold in China, and believes that it will 
be executed, Yakoob Beg being borne down by the numbers of 
the invaders and treachery among his own subjects. He holds 
therefore that Russia and England should combine to compel 
Pekin to desist, which, if the combination were possible, would 
undoubtedly be the best course. But then is it possible ? 
Recent events have so completely destroyed English faith 





ring all complaints as to ritual to a regular Judge, with a salary 


‘of £4,000 a year, who shou!d go down to the place where the 
irregularity of worship complained of took place, like an election 


judge, and there give judgment on it. The Bishop will still have 
power, we believe, to decide on cases in which both parties agree 
to be bound by his decision without appeal, but such cases will 
be cases, generally, of individual crotchets, not of strong popular 


| feeling. A few of the Bishops grumbled a good deal over the 


professed distrust of their judicial powers betrayed by the Peers, 
but even they did not care much to vote against the amendment, 
or the minority would not have been so small. The Lord Chancel- 
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lor’s adoption of the Bishop of Peterborough’s suggestion that 
certain rubrical regions should be neutralised under the Bill, and 
not permitted to become the subjects of ecclesiastical suits, 
has yet to be introduced into the Bill, Will the Dis- 
establishment party in the House of Commons agree to this? 
Will Mr. Leatham, for instance, who wishes to see the Church 
Establishment upset, by its internal discords or otherwise, agree 
to a collective guarantee of the neutrality of even a single patch 
of ecclesiastical borderland ? 


The Established Church of Scotland evidently wishes for the 
Duke of Richmond’s Patronage Abolition Bill, without any kind 
of radical change, except the gift of the suffrage to female com- 
municants, which was unanimously accepted by the Assembly. 
The Assembly rejected last Saturday, by a majority of 187 to 8, 
the motion of Mr, Campbell Swinton, of Kimmerghame, who had 
moved that, instead of giving the suffrage to the ‘“‘ communicants ” 
only, the election should be “ with all communicants and rate- 
payers, being Protestants.” 
row and, as we believe, narrowing principle of a ‘* Communicant 
suffrage, it must have its way, and liberalising advice from 
outside will avail nothing. Nevertheless, if we have divine 
authority for saying that ‘they that are whole need not 
the physician, but they that are sick,” it is not so easy to 
justify giving the choice of the physician exclusively to those 
who need him least. It is, at least, one of the best tests 
of a true pastor that ‘‘the common people hear him gladly.” 
But if the common people who hear him gladly have no 
votes, the rulers of the congregation—who are apt in all ages 
to say to such people, **Thou wast altogether born in sin, and 
dost thou teach us ?””—will make very light indeed of popular pre- 
possessions, ‘The Communicant suffrage is certainly not the way 
to extend a Church, but rather the way to petrify one. 


” 


However, it must be admitted that the National Church of 
Scotland is at present in a very liberal and catholic mood. We 
mentioned a few weeks ago that Mr. Knight, of Dundee, had 


applied with his congregation to be admitted into the Established | 


Chureh of Scotland. Mr. Knight’s application was referred to 
a Committee, who, after reading his incriminated articles on 
prayer in the Contemporary, reported to the General Assembly 
that explanations of Mr. Knight's teaching should be asked for, 
and that if they were satisfactory, his request should be 
complied with. The Rev. Professor Milligan, however, 
seconded by Sir Robert Anstruther, proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Committee’s recommendation last Monday, that 
Mr. Knight be received at once as a minister of the Scotch 
Church, and that the ‘* members and adherents of his congrega- 
tion be received into full communion,” Professor Milligan 
remarking that ‘‘they should not make the doors of the Church 
of Scotland too strait in these days; and on a division, there 
appeared for the more cautious recommendation of the Committee 
63 votes, for Professor Milligan’s amendment 152, showing a 
majority of 89 for the immediate admission of Mr. Knight. There, 
at least, the Established Church has shown itself more alive 
to the signs of the times in relation to comprehension, than its 
competitor the Free Church. In this case, however, a healthy 
spirit of competition has spurred on the Established Church, 
a spirit not due to the exclusiveness of a Communi- 
cant suffrage, but rather to the bracing influence of external 
opinion, which has encouraged the Established Church to seize the 
advantage offered it by the comparative narrowness of the Free 
Chureh, Yet the purpose of a Communicant suffrage is expressly 
to keep out the influence of that unhallowed external opinion 
which has operated so beneficially in this case. 


The reports about the Pope’s health are becoming serious. Tle 
has frequent and violent accesses of fever, and his physicians 
advise him to leave Rome. As that, however, would disprove 
all assertions about his being a prisoner, his Holiness remains, to 
be, we fear, still more seriously struck. Fever in Rome in June 
is not an enemy to be trifled with, though the clergy, especially 
if they have red hats, seem to live on there for ever. 


Ilenri Rochefort is doing his very best to kill all the sym- 
pathy which his genius inspires in those who dislike his 
cause, 
that he approves not only of the burnings ordered in Paris, 


which, no doubt, had the enemy been a foreign one, might | 


have been excused as desperate military measures, but of 


the murders of the Archbishop and priests, as vengeance | 


upon hostages in reprisal for executions. In other words, if Ger- 


If the Church is wedded to the nar- | 


He has, it is said, announced publicly in New York | 


~ a 
mans, say, attack France, he would think it right to execute all 
German ladies in France. ‘Thatis what the doctrine amounts to 
and judged by any standard whatever, it is a defiance of all law 
whatever, except force,—a mere atrocity in words. Who kills 
hostages now, even when taken in pledge, which the Archbishop 
was not? 

Lord Sandhurst on Monday brought up the question of 

| recruiting. His speech was rather discursive, but its chief 
thought was this. We are obliged to accept recruits so young 
that it takes two years to make them fit for service, That 
did not matter with the old system of long service, but 
it does matter with short service, half our soldiers now being 
|mere boys. He would therefore abolish recruiting for the 
| Line altogether, and recruit ouly for the Militia, which in its 
' turn would supply the necessary men for the Line. That would 
be a sound plan if this were Prussia, but it is England, and a 
| militiaman is no more bound to enter the Line than a recruit is, 
| He could only be asked to volunteer, and very likely would not, 
_ being usually well employed, while the evil of too many boys 
would then be felt in the Militia. We must take the facts as 
| they are, and if we adhere to voluntary enlistment, buy men 
where and how we best can. The most serious result of the short 

| service is the deficiency mentioned by the Duke of Cambridge 
of experienced non-commissioned officers, a deficiency it seems 
impossible to meet except by offering large inducements to remain, 
The Bank rate was reduced on Thursday to 3 per cent., and 
so great is the plethora of money, that it is believed the rate may 

be maintained for some months. 


Mr. Cartwright brought up the O'Keeffe case once more on 
Tuesday, by moving a censure of a somewhat timid and hesitating 
description on the Irish Board of Education for its general treat- 
ment of Father O'Keeffe. He was seconded by Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice, and supported by Mr. Lyon Playfair, who maintained 
that in future the managers of the Irish national schools 
should be appointed with reference to no principle but that 
of ‘educational fitness,’—a very unpractical view to take, 
for what is the good of the ‘ educational fitness ” of a manager 
whom the parents so much distrust that they regard his educational 
fitness as moral unfitness? We should have given Mr. Playfair 
credit for taking a statesman’s view of the subject, and for 
not being likely to forget the difference between Ireland and 
Scotland. Mr. Whitbread carried a considerable portion of the 
Hlouse with him when he remarked that, as, in point of fact, 
Father O'Keeffe did not appear a very suitable person for school 
manager, he was willing to drop the question as to the actual 
reasons alleged for not reinstating him; and the Marquis of 
Hartington giving his support to the present Irish Secretary, 
Sir Michael Beach, the censure was negatived by a majority of 
§8 (206 to 118). We have discussed the debate elsewhere. Here 
| we need only say that Mr. Disraeli’s attempt to hold a grandiosely 
| defiant tone towards the Irish hierarchy, while practically con- 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








ceding the necessity of consulting Catholic feeling in a Catholic 
country, was not a success. Mr. Disraeli does not swagger well, 
though he has studied (unsuccessfully) in Lord Palmerston’s 
school. 
Messrs. Ball and Palmer have been unseated for North Durham, 
| the miners who so strongly supported them having been declared 
by Baron Bramwell guilty of intimidation. The members, how- 
lever, were not disqualified, they not having promoted the in- 
timidation. ‘They were, therefore, unanimously selected as the 
Liberal candidates at the coming election, and £10,000 was sub- 
scribed in the room towards election expenses. Mr. Parry also 
has been unseated for Boston, and Mr. Ingram will be, if the Court 
| of Common Pleas should agree that his alliance with Mr. Parry was 
| sufficiently close. In this case, Mr. Parry’s agents had clearly 
| conciliated electors with bags of coal, intended to induce them to 
| vote for him. An extraordinary number of people accepted the 
| coal, but possibly rather as an attention than a bribe. It seems 
| to be pretty clear that the Judges are extirpating bribery and 
| checking intimidation, but it is also clear they are placing too 
| much power in the hands of “agents.” Any rich man could defeat 
| any candidate by merely bribing one of the self-appointed agents to 
| treat the electors lavishly. Anybody seems to be an agent who is 
lacting, though only proprio motu, on a candidate’s behalf. Lord 
Kensington has also been unseated for Haverfordwest, the Court 
of Common Pleas holding that his opponent, Mr. Davies, ought to 


have been nominated by the Sheriff, who refused to admit his name 
1 not to 


| unless his expenses were prepaid. Prepayment was decidec 
| be needed, a decision which will materially affect the number of 
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candidates for large cities, and we should say, the pockets of the 
returning officers. The returning officer for Marylebone, for 
example, will have a pleasant time of it, the actual expenses being, 
we believe, nearly £800 per candidate. 


The election for County Mayo has ended in the return of 
Messrs. Browne and Power by a small majority, Mr. Power, the 
Nationalist candidate, beating Mr. Tighe, the priests’ candidate, 
by 1,319 to 1,272. The priests strained every nerve for their man, 
out of dislike to Mr. Power, who entertains the American-Irish 
view of their pretensions, and their defeat shows how little they 
can intimidate electors. We presume, however, Mr. Power's 
election will be quoted as proof positive of their ascendancy, as 
indeed would the election of Mr. Newdegate be, if he were 
returned for an Irish borough. 


Lord Salisbury has decided to create a sixth Cabinet office in 
India. It will be filled by an officer specially qualified, and in- 
structed to bring the Public Works under control, to stop the 
plunder, and provide that work shall be decently done. The 
idea is a good one, as the Minister will issue orders with the full 
authority of the Viceroy, but it needs one improvement. Every 
man in the department should be considered a soldier, be liable 
to a service Court-martial instead of a mere inquiry, and to a 
penal sentence instead of a mere dismissal. What is dismissal, 
when a week’s thefts are equal to a year’s pay ? 


The news of the Famine received this week is, on the whole, 
consolatory. Sir George Campbell, at the Lord Mayor's meeting, 
stated that sufficient rain was falling, and this is confirmed by a 
telegram in the Times, which says the rivers are rising, and 
another of May 30, received from the Viceroy, who, however, 
reports a serious grain riot near Julpigoree, in which two rioters 
were killed by the soldiers, whom it was necessary to call out. 
The Government inspection Las now covered 27,950 villages and 
two million houses, and the number relieved in some way or 
other is 2,500,000, or one-fourth of the total population of the 
Famine district. Lord Northbrook was, therefore, right as to 
the number he should have to feed, but the Spectator right as 
to the proportion, His lordship always predicted that 2,500,000 
would be left on Government hands, but calculated they would 
be only atenth of the distressed. The famine has, in fact, been as 
intense as the Sp2ctator predicted, but has not extended over the 
area—25,000,000—anticipated by the Viceroy. 


Lord Stradbroke has met the charge brought against him by 
the Times’ reporter in the simplest and manliest fashion. Ina letter 
to that journal, he states that the account of Burgess’s cottage 
quoted in our columns last week is strictly true, but he is not 
responsible for the state of affairs. He has only recently pur- 
chased the property, and was about to examine this very cottage 
when his tenant told him it needed nothing. The former 
owner had divided a good cottage into two bad ones, and 
the tenant was unwilling to disturb an arrangement which 
brought him £3 10s,a year. Lord Stradbroke, however, as an 
immediate remedy, intends sending the sick daughter to hospital, 
and making the two sons find work at some little distance. He 
says he wants no quarter for anything done on his property, 
either in Suffolk or Waterford, and expressly endorses the state- 
ments of the Times’ reporter as to the condition of many cottages 
in Suffolk. 


Sir E. Kerrison recently attended a meeting of the labourers of 
Tloxne, and told them and their delegates a bit of his mind. He 
was not opposed to the Union at all, if it will give fair notice of 
a strike, or to temperate ‘‘ agitators,” but he believed the great 
difficulty in the way of a settlement was intemperate language. 
He warned the labourers that farmers were bad and good, like 
other people; that they would have been beaten, but for the sup- 
port of the labourers’ richer relatives, the mechanics’ Unions : 
and that they must be moderate with farmers, themselves hard- 
pressed. It was impossible for society to go on if the men were 
to regard employers as enemies, and strike them in the dark, 
organising strikes, for instance, without first asking for more 
wages. ‘The Union delegates warmly applauded Sir FE. Kerrison 
—who seems to have forgotten, by the way, that the bad language 
began with a Bishop—agreed that a week's notice was too little, 
an advocated a return, if the Unions were recognised, to more 
friendly relations. Fair notice on both sides, and full recognition 
of the Unions, that is the basis which Sir E. Kerrison first pro- 
posed, and which the labourers have never failed to accept. Sir 





E. Kerrison added some remarks on the absolute necessity of 
saving money if labourers were to be independent, which may 
be condensed into his own pithy pun :—“ Keep in this Union, if 
you like, but keep out of the other one.” 





The Irish Bar have, it seems, held an ‘indignation meet- 
ing” to express their sentiments concerning Lord Cairns’s Irish 
Judicature Bill, some hitch having occurred in the arrange- 
ments made for a deputation to the Chancellor. A deputation is 
the more dignified and practical way of dealing with a matter of 
such gravity, and we are sorry it has been abandoned. We shall 
be curious to know what case the leaders of the Irish Bar can 
make to satisfy Lord Cairns that he ought not to persevere with 
a measure so wise and salutary, of which it may be said that the 
more it is discussed, and the more the legal statistics of the 
Three Kingdoms are examined and contrasted, the more evident it 
appears that that Bill might go a good deal further on the road 
of economy with advantage. We have not yet seen any proof to 
the point that five Irish judges are necessary to do the work that 
is done by one English judge. We are by no means disposed to 
regard Lord Justice Christian as an infallible authority, but on 
points of this kind, where his temper is not at all engaged, and 
where he cites facts and figures, we should like to see him 
answered in the same way. Hardly a term passes now without 
some wild or curious judgment from the Irish Bench, and we 
really believe it is because the Judges have got so much idle time. 


The Rey. William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate, makes a good suggestion in the Times of Thursday, 
by way of substitute for the two Archbishops’ ‘ Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill.” Tle remarks that the processes sug- 
gested by that Bill are all of them formidable, both in the time 
and the money they may require to put them in effective operation, 
while a very effective remedy remains in the hands of laymen 
which nobody seems to think of using. If the parishioners are 
discontented with the mode of conducting public worship, why not 
withhold the voluntary Church-rate till their wishes are attended 
| to? The suggestion is an excellent one, but the remedy would 
| not be applicable, we fear, to some of the most grievous cases of 
innovation, —those, namely, where either a fanatic of large pro- 
| perty himself holds the living, or where he is heartily supported 
by one or two fanatics of large property. Some method must be 
devised for giving the congregation itself power to vary the 
service within certain fixed limits. But, in the meantime, Mr. 
Rogers's suggestion is a very practical and a pretty widely applic- 
able one. If it succeeds at all generally, the abolition of the 
compulsory Church-rate, so eagerly demanded by the Dissenters, 
will prove to have been of even more importance as an instrument 
of internal Church reform, and therefore of Church protection, 
than as an instrument for diverting help from the Church, 
The very piece of artillery formerly directed against the fortress 
by the enemy, would in that case be turned by the defenders 
of the fortress against the mutineers in the garrison. 





Some curious statistical returns have been prepared as to the 
relative prevalence of the practice of suicide in the different 
European armies, Suicide appears to be three times as prevas 
lent in our Army as in the male population of the same age 
engaged in ordinary occupations; in the Belgian Army, again, 
it is one-fourth part more common than in our own; and in 
the French Army one-third part more common; in the 
Prussian Army it is not quite twice as common as in 
our own, and in the Austro-Hungarian Army more than 
twice as common. The prevalence of suicide even among 
| our troops while serving in India is not quite up to the Belgian 
jlevel. These figures mean, we suppose, first, that our Army, 
'in which there is no conscription, suffers less in this way than 
| armies where the service is enforced ; next, that our troops have 
| the kind of physique least liable to oppressive melancholy ; and 
' lastly, perhaps, that the military responsibilities thrown upon 
| them are less wearing than in other armies. The excess of sui- 
cide in the Prussian Army is explicable enough, considering the 
‘extremely large proportion of conscripts to population, and the 
severity of the duties imposed, In the Austro-Ilungarian Army 
' the still greater excess of suicide is probably due partly to ethno- 
logical causes. Slavs are more disposed to suicide than Indo-~ 
| European races. ‘They have something of the Oriental indiffer- 
ence to life, together with something of the Western impatience 





| 
| of grievances. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY’S VICTORY. 


F Lord Shaftesbury had elected to live the life of the | amended by Lord Shaftesbury, 


to madness. The better any code is interpreted, and the more 
rigidly it is enforced, the worse for the people who resent and 
distrust the principles at the root of that code. The Bill, ag 
will be to the Bill as prepared 


statesman, instead of the life of the leader of a religious | by Archbishop Tait, for the purpose of subduing clerical oppos 


clique, we imagine that the world would have been a great 


| Sition, what a steam-roller is to ordinary carriage-wheels for 


gainer by the change of duties. His amendment on Arch- | the purpose of pounding down the lapidary friction of a newly. 


bishop Tait’s Bill is so radical, so entirely alters the 


still less, accepted by the enormous majority which has 
endorsed that profound distrust of the Bishops as Judges 
which we have incurred sharp criticism for expressing 
with some plainness of speech. For the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the law of the Church has been violated or 
not, the difference between Dr. Tait’s measure and the mea- 
sure substituted for it by Lord Shaftesbury is immense, and 
all that difference is in favour of Lord Shaftesbury’s amend- 
ment, which substitutes a true legal tribunal for the strange 
and, we had almost said, hermaphrodite Court of the Arch- 
bishop’s Bill. Indeed, we can hardly even believe that as 
many as 800 clergymen will really carry out their absurd 
threat of ignoring the decision of a Court which does not 
emanate from ecclesiastical authority. Hitherto even the 
High-Church party have always contended for a purely legal 
tribunal to interpret the Ecclesiastical Law, and have ob- 
jected to the Episcopal element in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, instead of approving it. Why, then, Lord 
Shaftesbury’s proposal to have a real Judge to try ecclesiastical 
cases as Election petitions are tried, on the spot, instead of the 
Bishop, is objected to, seems inscrutable to all but those 
who know familiarly the ins and outs, the long, dark windings, 
and unexpected issues into upper air, of the High-Church 
clerical conscience. Indeed, we agree with Lord Salisbury 
that there is no reason in the world why the new Public 
Worship Judge should not be appointed like other Judges, by 


; | made road. 
character of the measure, that we certainly had very little | 
hope of seeing it accepted by the House of Lords, and | 


| 





the Crown and on the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, instead of by the two Archbishops, though we dare 
say those prelates may be fairly well trusted to select a man 
of impartiality and vigour. For, should such an appointment 
ever be badly made, should any scandal arise in connection 
with it, it will be impossible to make the Government re- 
sponsible for a fault due to the Archbishops; while, as 
regards the Archbishops themselves, there is no use in 
censuring them, since they are responsible only to their 
own consciences. Lord Shaftesbury seems to us, we must say, 
to have made a weak concession to the clerical preference for 
keeping hold of a shadow of influence after the substance is 
gone, when he left the choice of a Judge on whose clearness 








of mind and firmness of purpose the efficiency of the pro- 


So far, then, as it is desirable that the existing 
law of public worship should be respected and uniformly 
enforced, we shall have a vastly stronger and better in. 
strument for declaring and enforcing it. But so far as it 
is very undesirable that that law should be respected ang 
uniformly enforced, we shall receive a much more formidable 
instrument from Lord Shaftesbury’s hands than we should 
have received from Archbishop Tait’s. Had it not been for 
a suggestion of Bishop Magee’s, and its powerful endorse. 
ment by the Lord Chancellor, we should therefore have looked 
with even greater dismay at the Bill as amended by Lord 
Shaftesbury than at the Bill as introduced by Dr. Tait, 
That suggestion, however, is of the first moment, and if adopted 
into the Bill might, we think, not only remove this grave 
objection to it, but turn the measure, as a whole, into one of 
great practical benefit. The suggestion is, as we understand it, 
that there should be neutral regions of ritual laid down by the 
Bill within which a variety of different usages, as practised in 
many churches at the present time, should all be admissible, 
even though the actual directions of the rubric against some 
of them may be explicit. Lord Cairns mentioned two 
subjects of dispute which he thought ought to be included 
in this neutral region,-—the position of the clergyman 
during the prayer of consecration in the Communion 
Service, and the use of the Athanasian Creed. The first 
would be a concession to the High Churchmen against 
whom at present the law has explicitly decided. The second 
would be a concession to the Broad Churchmen. Let us add, 
as a concession to the Evangelicals, the neutralisation of the 
use of the words as to the regeneration of the child by the 
act of baptism, and we think a fair compromise would be 
agreed upon. Of course other minor points might equally be 
included within the area of neutrality. But something more 
would still be needed to make the compromise a thoroughly 
sound one. Within the area so neutralised,—where the exist- 
ing law is not to be the guide, but usage,—the laity of each 
parish should be consulted as to the usage to be adopted, and 
a Parish Council,—which might be elected, as we have formerly 
suggested, by the voluntary ratepayers—should have authority 
to decide on the usage. Without this rider, we should have 
gained but little by the suggestion of neutral areas. As we 
have so often maintained, it is not the minister’s conscience only 
which is interested in the mode of celebrating public worship, 





posed remedy for ecclesiastical misdemeanours will obviously | it is quite as much the conscience of the laity. Suppose that in 
depend, to irresponsible prelates. But with this exception, we | a parish in which the greatest horror is felt of every shade of 
cannot speak too strongly our opinion of the improvement | Consubstantiation, the celebrating priest makes it a matter of 
effected by Lord Shaftesbury’s amendment. So far as the | conscience to kneel during the prayer of consecration with his 
Bill is intended to ascertain and to enforce the existing law of | back to the people, Is it not obvious,—has not even Dr. Pusey 
the Church in relation to public worship, the change makes | himself virtually admitted—that such a congregation will be 
the whole difference between a tribunal which Englishmen | as much scandalised by the act of a clergyman who repre- 
will respect and trust, and one which they would have hardly | sents them in the prayer, as the clergyman could be 
taken the trouble even to consult, so deep would generally | by being compelled to conform to their wishes, and 
have been their distrust of the oracle consulted. As/that it is far better for one educated man to be thus. 
the Bill now stands, the Bishop will be the Judge /|scandalised, than for scores or hundreds of uneducated 
only when both parties previously consent to abide by | persons, to whom posture means even more than it can 
his decision, and not to appeal from it. That there are! mean to their instructor? Within the proposed neutral 
Bishops to whom both parties would thus appeal with confi- | areas, it seems to us essential that the body of worshippers 
dence, and to whose decision, on matters of this kind, they ' should have the right to decide what ought to be done and 
would submit with grace, we are happy to believe. But they what not done. With such a concession, Lord Shaftes- 
are very few in number. The great majority of our pre-| bury’s Bill, as it now ought certainly to be called, rather 
lates will incur very little new responsibility under this Bill. | than Archbishop Tait’s, might be prolific of good results,— 





Lord Shaftesbury having provided a genuine Judge, the | 
complainant who prefers a Bishop will not often get his 
antagonist to agree with him, and such complainants will be 
few. 

But it is necessary to point out that the very merit of Lord 


Shaftesbury’s amendment enhances greatly one enormous 
danger of the Public Worship Regulation Bill,—a danger | 


against which provision must be made, unless we wish Lord 
Shaftesbury’s statesmanlike proposal to become a source of 
great evil, instead of great good. If we are to have a genuine 
lawyer to interpret and enforce the Rubrics of the Church, just 
as they are, we sball get a rigid code of rites, from which no 


deviation will be possible, yet based upon rules more or less obso- | 


of definite law, of speedy redress for illegal practices, of 
la new spirit of self-government among the laity, of a new 
| disposition to conciliate the laity on the part of the clergy,— 
‘in short, of order, of justice, of peace, and of good-will. But 
‘this good result cannot be gained without embodying in the 
Bill Dr. Magee’s wise suggestion as to neutralised regions, 
nor adequately, we think, without surrendering the dis- 
position of worship within those neutralised regions 
into the hands of the separate Churches, the laity 
‘and clergy consulting together, and deciding together, 
on the course to be taken in relation to all disputable 


points. 
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THE CHANCES OF THE BONAPARTISTS. 


NGLISHMEN habitually make too much of the “scenes” in 
E the French Assembly. They are but little more violent than 
the “scenes” which occur in any Assembly debating matters 
of vital interest to the Members, and have never yet ended, 
we believe, in the entire history of French legislative conflicts, 
in a physical struggle. Congress was before the War of 
Secession often more disturbed, the German Reichsrath has 
once or twice lately become a scene of uncontrollable excite- 
ment, and our own House of Commons every now and then 
escapes for a few minutes from the control of the Speaker. The 
suppression of Mr. Auberon Herbert, when supporting Sir 
Charles Dilke’s motion about the Civil List, was quite as violent 
as the rush on M. Levert, the Bonapartist Deputy and ex-Prefect; 
and the stampede by which the County Members compelled the 
Treasury to pay for their losses by the cattle-plague, was much 
more discreditable than any vote yet passed even by M. de 
Broglie’s first majority. Considering the absence of orators, 
for M. Thiers seldom attends, M. Gambetta seldom speaks, M. 
Louis Blane sits usually self-effaced, and M. Ledru Rollin 
has lost much of his ancient fire, the Assembly debates 
well, and gets through its actual work much more quickly 
and much more thoroughly than the House of Commons. 
The “scenes” do not signify, except so far as they annoy 
the electors, who want decisions rather than debates, but the 
outcome of those “‘scenes ” is, we fully admit, deplorable. Eng- 
lishmen, with that curious political instinct which seems so 
independent of their brains, which makes up to them for any 
lack of knowledge or any power of expression, judge rightly 
that all this delay in settling Constitutional principles is tell- 
ing in favour of the party which places all Constitutions 
atthe mercy of a ruler elected by a mass vote. It is for 
Cxsarism that the Legitimists, the Orleanists, and, we fear, 
some of the Conservative Republicans, are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, striving with all their might. Day after day, month 
after month, their course is always the same. Themselves 
the product of universal suffrage, they cannot let universal 
suffrage rest, for fear the electors should insist on the Repub- 
lic, and in their persistent efforts to mutilate it, create as 
often as they move new adherents for the party which, while 
resolute to maintain that suffrage, proclaims itself also implac- 
ably opposed to the disorder which the Left are believed 
by all timid and wealthy men secretly to favour. The 
Bills proposed by the majority seem drawn with a distinct 
wish to irritate the people for whom they are prepared. 
Even in England, where the spirit of social deference is 
still so strong, the new Bill for municipal reform would 
overthrow any Government which attempted to pass it, and in 
France it is enough almost to provoke a revolution. Its 
essential principle is that in every commune, large or small, 
the few rich shall be considered the superiors of the many 
poor, shall have a direct veto on their resolves, and outweigh 
their influence on all subjects of municipal concern. They are 
elevated into Peers merely by their wealth, and this not by 
covert means, such as a high qualification, but by direct, 
crude, almost insolent, legal recognition. The Municipal 
Council is elected by universal suffrage, and then is 
paralysed by the introduction of an equal number of 
Councillors self-nominated in right of their own wealth. 
It is almost incredible that such a Bill should ever 
have been presented to a French Assembly, but it is the 


| at all events, persons picked by the Crown for their capacity, 
and liable to summary removal for any act of malfeas- 
ance. The Lord Chancellor can dismiss them at will, 
and a vote of either House would at any moment com- 
pel the removal of any Magistrate. The French Bill makes 
(of the well-to-do an avowedly superior caste, and this in 
communes where the well-to-do are indistinguishable from 
their fellows, where, in fact, the right will constantly in- 
|volve a trade advantage enjoyed by a successful shopkeeper 
| or publican over an unsuccessful one. The nominees will not 
be selected, need not be educated, can seldom be distinguished, 
are, in fact, merely a privileged caste, privileged to spend or 
to save their fellow-citizens’ money,—for mind, the great 
municipal tax of France, the Octroi, falls first upon the poor,— 
merely because they own a few acres more than the rest, or 
| make a few hundred francs a year more, it may be by more 
| unscrupulous trading. There is not the faintest guarantee 
for character, intelligence, or even conduct. One large tax- 
payer may be a De Tocqueville and the next the com- 
mon debauchee of the place, and both are equally em- 
powered to over-rule the vote of the majority. Never was 
privilege established on so disgustingly sordid a basis, and 
never was privilege conferred so opposed, not only to the ideas, 
but to the very instincts of all Frenchmen, who, whatever 
their faults, have certainly not risked all for eighty years in 
incessant revolution in order to anoint successful wine-shop 
keepers with the holy oil of privilege. How any group of 
Frenchmen can even consider such a Bill we cannot conceive, 
but there it is before the Assembly and the country asa 
Government proposal. 

It may be carried, or it may not, for mortal man cannot 
tell what this Assembly may or may not do, but in either 
case the result will be the same. The people will be irritated 
to the last degree, and will cast about for some agency, some 
form of government under which such proposals shall be 
morally impossible,—a Government which, however bad, will 
not mock them by conceding self-government with one hand 
while taking it back with the other, which will not admit the 
moral right of universal suffrage, and then declare that wealth 
without character has a right to override it. They know 
perfectly well that in the Republic they will have such an 
agency, and if a Dissolution were voted, they would, we believe, 
try it; but they have some doubt whether that agency, 
with its intestine divisions, is quite strong enough to secure 
their desires,—to beat down privilege completely, yet maintain 
external order with a hand of iron. They want equality, 
peace, and order ; and only one of the two forms of Democracy, 
the Republic or the Czsar, can, they think, secure them all. 
Either would do, but they would prefer the Republic, if it 
were not for a doubt, always lingering in the French mind, 
whether a Republic can be permanent; and for a natural, though 
most disastrous, impatience of the inability of the Republicans 
to force on the Assembly the necessary preliminary to a Repub- 
lic—a Dissolution—without a previous change in the great 
electoral law. It is the certainty that this law will be preserved by 
the Cxsars, which turns the people towards the Napoleons, or 
that and the lingering fascination of the name. That fascination 
should have ended at Sedan, but we do not know certainly that it 
has. France endured the Bourbons for a thousand years ; the 
Napoleonic legend is deeply fixed in the peasants’ mind; and 
there is a whole mass of evidence to prove that had Napoleon, 
even after Sedan, returned to Paris, made peace, and in one of his 





fact that whenever the proposal before the Council requires | fatally frank proclamations admitted and repented his errors, 


the expenditure of fresh money, or the sale or exchange of 
Communal property, or the raising of a loan—that is, when- 
ever the proposal is of any importance at all—the largest tax- 
payers, in their capacity of taxpayers, are to become Councillors, 
and to yote and debate by the side of the elected representa- | 
tives. They are to be equal in number to the Councillors, | 
and if they are women, minors, corporations, or persons inter- 
dicted from managing their own property, they are authorised 
to vote by proxy as if they were present, a provision which 
will seem to French minds to give to the inanimate property 
itself the right of governing the people. Even in England, | 
Conservatives have never attempted to go this length, would, | 
to do them justice, resist a proposal to go this length as 
heartily as Liberals. They might demand a previous assent 
from the Home Secretary before an important tax was imposed, | 
and in fact, through the system of Private Acts, do demand 
some kind of Parliamentary assent, and they do give magis- 
trates ex officio seats on Boards of Guardians, [lighway Boards, 
and some other representative bodies; but then the magistrates 
are not merely rich, are not self-appointed, are, in theory, | 


|his son would at this moment be Emperor of the French, 
His heir has lost no Sedan, and in spite of every 
conviction, or predilection, or prejudice we entertain, we 
cannot avoid the doubt whether France, irritated beyond 
bearing with the powerless plotters of the Assembly, 
with a rvyime of repression intended for the benefit of a 
family they have rejected, with the long suspense so fatal to 





‘their fortunes, and with the difficulty of securing the Republic, 


may not turn once more towards the family which, after twice 
bringing the invader in triumph to Paris, still retains a hold 
over the popular imagination such as no other is able to 
acquire. It is for the Bonapartes that the Assembly which 
desires the Bourbons is accumulating hates upon its head, and 
unless it will depart, unless it will suffer the electors to make 
one more effort before they give way in despair, it is a 
Napoleon to whom they will restore the right of again bringing 
misfortune upon France. If they do not, it will be due to 
M. Gambetta alone,—that is, to the man whom the majority 
most detest. 
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THE LAST OF THE O’KEEFFE CASE. 


F the change of Government has done no other good, it has 
saved the system of National Education in Ireland from 
rash and violent encroachment. Had Mr. Gladstone remained 
in power, it was obvious that the Conservatives were prepared 
to endanger that national system in relation to the O’Keeffe 
Case, for the sake of availing themselves of the Orange or 
Bismarckian sympathies of a knot of Liberals who would have 
combined with them to overthrow the Government. But 
once installed in office, they are much too wise to promote the 
cause of denominational and voluntary education in Ireland by 
suddenly giving the coup de grice to the moderate and bene- 
ficent system of the National Education Board. Consequently 
when Mr. Cartwright moved on Tuesday his vote of cen- 
sure on that Board, Mr. Disraeli and his friends deviated in a 
remarkable manner from their policy during the last two 
Sessions, and fell back for support on the front Bench of 
Opposition. They declined to exonerate the Commissioners 
from blame, but they declined to blame them. They would not 
say, as a Government, that it would have been right to 
refuse to reinstate Mr. O’Keeffe,—though the Irish Secretary 
indicated pretty clearly that that was his own opinion, 
—but they declined to say that it was wrong. They saw 
no reason for interfering with the action of the Commissioners, 
and so the action of the Commissioners is virtually sustained. 
And thus the Government which came in as a Protestant Con- 
servative Government on the cry of breaking with Rome, and 
especially with Cardinal Cullen. has calmly accepted the logic of 
Trish fact, and allowed itself to administer Catholic Ireland on 
common-sense rules, without deeming it a matter of principle 
to bring a hornet’s nest about its ears only by way of abstract 
protest against the existence of hornets. 

The O'Keeffe Case has gone through a good many minute 
phases, and errors have been made on both sides in the course 
of the discussion. The friends of the Board made a blunder, 
into which we, amongst others, fell, in supposing that the 
Presbyterian ministers or Catholic priests of parishes were 
ever, by any rule of the Board, made ex officio managers 
of the parochial schools. On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly clear that, as a plan of general administration, it 
has been the policy, and the very wise policy, of the National 
Board to appoint to the management of parochial schools the 
functionary most likely to command the confidence of the whole 
parish ; and of course, this functionary in Catholic parishes 
has usually been the Catholic priest, and in Protestant parishes 
either the clergyman of the Episcopal Church or the minister 
of the Presbyterian congregation. This choice has been 
dictated by obvious prudence. If you want your schools well 
attended, you must have a manager in whom the parents have 
confidence. In the case of a school in which there is religious 
teaching, the recognised religious teacher of the parents whose 
children attend the school, is the person most likely to com- 
mand that confidence. Then, again, if there be a breach 
between this teacher and his ecclesiastical authorities, as there 
was once in the case of a Presbyterian minister, a Dr. Wilson, and 
as there has been several times in the case of Catholic priests, it 
will generally happen that there will be a great division of popular 
Opinion as to the merits of the quarrel. Some of the people 
will take the side of the ecclesiastical authorities, and some 
the side of the inculpated minister or priest; there will be 
hot disputes, and if the functionary about whom the battle 
rages be retained as official manager of the schools, a great 
many of the parents will withdraw their children, as a 
mode of expressing their loss of confidence in him. Under 
such circumstances, the Commissioners of National Education 
would, of course, do very ill to retain such a man as their 
manager; whether he be in the right or in the wrong in his 
battle, is not the question for them ; the question for them is, 
how far he fulfils the condition of commanding the confidence of 
the parents in general; and though he be even “ on the side of 
the angels,”’ and fails to command their confidence, he will be 
a very bad manager of a parochial school. Take the case in 
dispute. Let us suppose that Father O'Keeffe was most un- 
justly and illegally suspended by his Bishop. Yet none the 
less, as Sir Michael Beach showed, ‘125 children, represent- 


ing forty-seven families, had been withdrawn from Mr. | 
O'Keeffe and sent to other schools since his suspension ; and a | 
considerable number of families, approximately one-half of | 


the total number, refrained from sending their children to any | 
of the rival schools,”’—for fear, we suppose, of being thought to 
take a side in the quarrel. Again, ‘the Town Commissioners 
and all the trustees of the male and female schools for the 


people had protested against his appointment.” If, there. 
fore, the Commissioners, when they gave Mr. O'Keeffe the 
benefit of the new rule that the displeasure of an ecele. 
siastical authority should be no reason in itself for dig. 
missing a manager, and that they should take into account 
“the educational interests of the district” in considering their 
course, had restored Mr. O'Keeffe, they certainly would hayg 
given him the benefit, not of the rule, but of the infraction of 
the rule. The “ educational interests of the district” clearly 
required them not to reinstate Mr. O'Keeffe, and they would 
have been as disloyal to the new rule as to the old precedents 
if they had done so. Had it happened, as in very rare cases 
it might happen, that the manager had carried his whole 
parish with him in his quarrel with the ecclesiastical authori. 
ties, without laying himself fairly open to any charge of 
unscrupulousness, then no doubt the new rule, and 
the true motive, if not the apparent significance of the 
old precedents, would have alike pointed to the reinstate. 
ment of such a manager, his bishop notwithstanding. But 
clearly this is unlikely to happen very often, while a parish 
minister or parish priest really represents an ecclesiastical 
body to which the people are attached. And whenever it 
does not happen, then the new rule will make no sort of 
change in the policy, though it will in the form given to that 
policy, and the ostensible reason advanced for putting it 
in execution. All the talk about subserviency to Rome and 
so forth is pure moonshine. The object is to get a manager 
whom the people will trust. If the people are Romanists, it is 
childish to stand by a manager whom the people have ceased 
to trust, solely because he is taking a Protestant stand against 
the authorities of his Church; just as, if the people are 
Presbyterians, it is equally absurd to stand by a manager whom 
the people have ceased to trust, solely because he is taking up 
an Anglican position in favour of Episcopal rites. 

It is the great disadvantage of our Parliamentary Govern- 
ment of Ireland that the English are so excited by the mere 
gleam of the red stocking of a Cardinal, that they lose their 
heads, and begin immediately to talk a political jargon which 
may be called incipient Bismarckism,—a jargon which would 
result, if our administrative Governments did not keep their 
heads cool, in measures infinitely more fatal to our Government 
of Ireland than the Falck laws can ever be in Prussia. For 
in Prussia, the Catholics are in a great minority, and even 
among the Catholics there appears to be—at least, in Silesia— 
an indifferent and disaffected element by no means ill-disposed 
to State interference. But if, in deference to the heady notions 
of screaming Protestants, like Sir T. Chambers for example, we 
ever attempt to govern Ireland on Bismarckian principles, we 
shall certainly succeed in making every Irish Catholic twice 
as Romanising as he was before, and Ireland itself twice as 
difficult to govern; but we shall not succeed in eradicating 
one single false ecclesiastical notion from the Irish mind. 
Ireland might be governed in either of two ways. It might be 
governed, if the opposite mode of governing it had not been 
long conceded, by a strong bureaucratic administration 
which did justice everywhere,—justice short and sharp, 
—which studied the wants of Ireland, protected social 
and intellectual freedom, developed material prosperity, 
and yet conceded nothing to the demand for popular 
institutions. Ireland would not, we suspect, greatly dislike 
that kind of government, if really wise and strong of its 
kind, and might flourish greatly under it. On the other 
hand, Ireland may be governed on the popular principle, by 
really consulting the wishes of the people on all local matters, 
and yielding the imperial consent and support for the system 
adopted. But on any system betwixt and between, Ireland 
cannot be governed. To give her popular institutions, to 
admit fully popular rights, but whenever this popular method 
leads to results distasteful to a Protestant people liable to 
deadly attacks of moral nausea on the mere mention of Papal 
Bulls and Cardinals, to veer round and capriciously insist on 
being guided by Protestant sympathies,—that is not possible, 
but is the mere insanity of insular British prejudice. Yet this is 
in effect what all this absurd fuss as to the action of the National 
Commissioners in the O'Keeffe Case really means. These 
Commissioners have not been predominantly Catholic. Still 





less has the majority been so. The divisions have generally 
shown a majority of Protestants alone, for the course taken by 
the Commissioners. Some of the strongest apologists of that 
course have been Protestants, though statesmen rather than Pro- 
testants. They have seen that it is of no use to hover between 
two opinions. If the system of National Education is to con- 
tinue, it must be by keeping to a policy which satisfies the 
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parents of the children to be taught. If it is to be thrown 
over, it cannot be thrown over more completely than by giving 
the people notice that managers whom they distrust will be 
favoured on account of that distrust, and that managers whom 


they desire will remain unrecognised in consequence of that | 


desire. Yet that is the short and the long of the policy 
at which the chief assailants of the National Board of 
Education have really aimed. They are so eager to 


show Rome where her power is to stop, that they are 
uite indifferent to the prospects of popular education | 


in Ireland. They are so determined to say to the Church, 
‘Here shall thy proud waves be stayed,’ that they take no 
thought at all whether the order of arrest takes most effect on 
Romanist priests, or on the secular intelligence of the certifi- 
cated schoolmaster and schoolmistress. It seems a simple 
thing to make up your mind that you cannot, on popular 

rinciples, govern a nation of Catholics without breaking your- 
self of the taste for making from time to time spasmodic and 
capricious protests against the drift of their sympathies. But 
the British Member of Parliament has hardly yet reached that 
rather elementary stage in the political primer. Atleast, when- 
ever affairs on the Continent excite him, he swings back with 
a sudden rebound to his old state of mind. His moral nature 
bristles once more in the old way; his reason is on furlough ; 
and the result is that we have O'Keeffe grievances dragging 
their slow length along. Fortunately our administrative Govern- 
ments are apt to be cool and sane, even when they come in 
with bouncing Protestant war-cries and notes of defiance to 
Cardinal Cullen. But it would be well for all parties if we 
could but learn a little wisdom, and without paying any respect 
to ecclesiastical decrees as such, confess at once that what we 
must pay respect to, in governing a Catholic people on popular 
principles, is the effect on the mind of the people which those 
ecclesiastical decrees, however unworthy of respect in them- 
selyes, have produced. 





THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE HOD. 
EOPLE are getting educated, in a kind of way, by tens of 


thousands a year, and a result which ought to have been | 


expected from that, but was not expected, is daily more per- 
ceptible. The price of semi-educated labour—that is, of work 


which, without demanding any specialty of brain, does demand a | 


moderate degree of education and much industry—is declining, 
declining, we think, positively, but certainly declining, in com- 


parison with the price of manual work. The popular remark | 


that a navvy earns more than a curate is the usual illustration 
of this new order of things, but it has really very little to do 
with the matter. The curate is a member of a Service which 
offers many considerable and a few great prizes, which confers 
social status, and enables its members to marry well—if they 
please—and all Services with such inducements are in all 
countries except India badly paid. 


the revenue would break down under the strain. The true 
comparison is between labour requiring education and labour 
only requiring practice, and as between these, the latter is, 
in the educated countries, rapidly winning the game. In 
Germany, the clerk has scarcely half the income of the 
carpenter. In England, he has positively less than almost 
any skilled artisan, and relatively to his needs not half as 
much. Any number of good scriveners, with fair knowledge 
of accounts and plenty of industry, can be obtained for the 
wages asked by agricultural labourers in Lincolnshire, and 
for a little more than a third of the wages of moderately 
skilled artisans. The applications to the Post Office for offices 
of less than a pound a week, demanding both education and 
physique, are positively painful to witness, only less painful 
than the bitter disappointment of those who fail to obtain 
them, or do not win in the examinations. Any post requiring 
no special competence, but only thorough knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and offering £2 a week, will, if 
Open to the public, draw thousands of applicants, most of 
whom will submit to any hours, any annoyances, and almost 
any amount of worry. The little shopkeepers are almost 
entirely beaten in the race of life. They have, of course, the 
chance of prizes ; but they use some capital, and yet are often 
worse off, worse off considerably, than the men who build their 
houses, We venture to say that five in ten of the smaller shop- 
keepers round London and in the county towns make decidedly 
less than the better workmen, and three in ten less than the 
half-skilled artisans. Their struggle is getting worse day by 


day, as the large distributors kill out the little ones ; and they | 





As Lord Palmerston | 
said, if everybody in the Queen’s service received decent pay, | 


| have no one advantage that we see, except that they are in 
some dim way their own masters. In everything else— 
clothes, rent, and expense on appearances generally—they 
are at a serious disadvantage. They do not appear to be 
so, but they are, though their real position may remain 
' unknown for years except to their landlords, the pawnbrokers, 
and the men whom we must one day try to describe, who deal 
in silver discounts,—that is, in bills never amounting to a 
pound. We are not speaking, be it remembered, of workmen 
with a specialty, like puddlers, or carriage-painters, or carvers, 
but of the rank and file of skilled handicraftsmen, and still 
| we question if any labour requiring education is paid like 
theirs. It is easy for a handicraftsman who takes pains to 
earn 35s. a week, and very diflicult for an ordinary clerk to 
do the same, while the latter has one enormous aygravation 
of his difficulties in the fact that he cannot emigrate. A 
skilled clerk who knows no handicraft and cannot emigrate is 
perhaps, of all living beings, the one who benefits least by 
leaving his own country. His one chance in Australia, and 
that is a poor one, is to turn shopman. 
| In America, where almost all but immigrants are educated, 
the case is even worse. There are prizes there, but the average 
payment for educated work is probably lower, in comparison 
with manual labour, than anywhere in the world. Outside 
the great cities, and indeed inside them, as far as the 
rank and file are concerned, surgeons, lawyers, journal- 
lists, and architects earn less than they do in England; 
while the clergy are worse off not only than artisans, but 
‘than the little farmers who make up by presents their 
miserable stipends. Clerks, it would seem, are worse off still, 
ithe Vew York Tribune telling the following story of an 
| occurrence within its own knowledge :— 





“For several months past, the new Tribune building has given 
j employment to a large number of skilled and unskilled labourers. To 
the /atier, it has been paying as wages two dollars a day, about as much 
as two-thirds of the school-teachers and clergymen of the country re- 
| coivo A few days ago they demanded an increase of fifty cents per 


day. This was more than was paid on other buildings in process of 
| construction in the city, and we declined to yield to it, offering the 
| strikers an increase of twenty-five cents, which they refused. They 
| thereupon left work, and appear to be in such comfortable circumstances 


that they have passed their time since then lounging in Printing House 
Square and the City Hall Park, in fresh paper collars and new-dyed 
| moustaches, taking an wsthetic pleasure in contemplating the hand- 
some facade of the new building, so far as it goes, and diverting 
themselves by throwing an occasional brick at the dozen men 
who want to take their places, and support their own families by 
doing the work at the reasonable wages these idlers have refused, 
| The other fact we have referred to is equally significant. <A lawyer 
advertised the other day for a clerk, requesting applicants to state age, 
acquirements, and qualifications. He received in one day over one 
hundred replies to his advertisement, from men of 20 to 30 years of age, 
all of whom wrote fair hands, some excellent; all were acquainted with 
the routine business of a law oflice; some were attorneys already 
admitted to practice, graduates of colleges and universities, and in 


several instances the applicants were also accomplished stenographers. 
| These men asked salaries of from eight to fiftee n dollars a week, less than 
| the sti ikers in front of our building were demanding for eight hours a 


day of the mere labour of their hands, requiring no intelligence whatever.” 
The clerks, in fact, would many of them have accepted just 
half the sum the wnsh///ed masons—that is, in fact, the hodmen, 
| not the masons—were demanding for their work, and altiough, 
no doubt, the “ monetary crisis” had its effect, still we be- 
lieve there is little hope the proportion will be altered. Why 
should it? The crop of men competent to the sedentary 
work is always increasing, while the work itself does not in- 
crease proportionately; and women, whocannot set bricks, much 
less carry hods, are gradually coming into the sedentary work 
‘in numbers which, as etiquettes and fancies and old ideas 
dissolve, must ever become heavier. They are quicker, 
more obedient and sober, and they will, we should say, judg- 
ing from the example of France and the great success of 
Mr. Scudamore’s experiments, ultimately monopolise the field. 
What with the success of the Union principle, the growing 
numbers of the educated, their reluctance to emigrate, and 
their inability to combine, we see no chance whatever of any 
change, and fully expect to see the time when handicraftsmen 
will regard all the educated not distinctively qualitied as 
persons necessarily poor,—when the mason will say, as the 
tailor did to his son, “ John, if you won't behave yourself, 
I'll send you to a profession.” The old theory, supposed 
to be so Utopian, that the more disagreeable work was, the 
more it ought to be paid is palpably getting itself realised ; 
and were it not for the fact that some labour supposed 
to be disagreeable is really acceptable to those who perform 
it, would be an acknowledged fact already. Evducation, in 
fact, unless it be sufliciently perfect to carry a man into a close 
profession, is scarcely any help to him at all, except to give 
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him a faint advantage in caste, which will rapidly disappear, 
as it has disappeared already in the rural districts of the 
States, where the small farmer considers himself, and is 
considered, quite the equal of the professional man. 


We do not know that the social effect of this change, even have been expected to rebuke such short-sighted bigotry 
Fustian will | the Duke of Argyll. 


if it is carried very far, will be at all great. 
entertain a slightly deeper contempt for black cloth than it 
does now, but we do not know that this would be any injury, 
while in one way it might be a slight gain. The more the 
semi-educated learn to respect handicrafts, and induce their 
children to choose them, instead of clerical work or small shop- 
keeping, the better, because that would involve a perpetual in- 
fusion of a slightly better civilisation into the workmen’s ranks, 
The worst thing that can happen to the latter is the per- 
petual elimination from their ranks of all men with a preference 
for brain-work, of however low a kind, and of course, every rise 
in the proportionate pay of a handicraft tends to keep those men 
from quitting its ranks. If a gardener can earn £3 a week, men 
with some education will stay gardeners, and will consider garden- 
ing pleasant, in comparison with copying or serving in a shop. 
That is, on the whole, a change for the better, but what will 
be the political result? We should say a very curious one, 
and one Conservatives—we do not mean party Conservatives 
—ought heartily to approve. The physical force of the country 
will be, of all the component parts of the country, the 
one best contented with its lot. The rich do not make 
revolutions, and the true proletariat will, in its own 
eyes, and as compared with those against whom it 
measures itself, be exceedingly well off. It is the hun- 
gry who are also strong, who are dangerous, or rather 
hostile, to the society which keeps them hungry, yet makes 
them work, and not those who have taken to a sedentary 
life. They may be discontented to any extent, but their dis- 
content can be executive only when it has affected the handi- 
craftsmen. If the agricultural labourer, for example, is made 
comfortable by large wages and dignified by a vote, all the 
agitators in the world may preach at him in vain. Nothing 
but a great idea or some religious emotion will then put him 
in motion, and against either of these forces statesmen are 
and must be so powerless that precaution is waste of 
time. If, for instance, the whole proletariat came to the 
conclusion that a throne, apart from its effects in itself, 
degraded a people, that Republicanism was the only govern- 
ment consistent with self-respect, the Throne would vanish, 
just as the Church would if all men became strong Noncon- 
formists. But the rise of those ideas is infinitely less pro- 
bable among the comfortable than among the hungry, the 
comfortable instinctively attributing their comfort to that 
which exists. Tories seem unable to see it, and Whigs un- 
willing, but if all the strong men in a country are content, 
revolution must be a long way off. 





THE SCOTCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


HE Church of Scotland has lost a grand opportunity of 
making herself unassailable as an Establishment, and 
when such a chance is allowed to pass, it seldom or never 
comes back again. The Bill for the abolition of patronage 
gives the power of electing Ministers to the Communicants of 
each Congregation, and thus makes the ecclesiastical franchise 
as narrow as Dr. Pusey himself could wish. In truth, the Bill 
might seem to have been framed by the highest of High 
Churchmen. Vigorous protests against the attempt to degrade 
an Establishment to the level of a sect were made in the 
General Assembly by Broad theologians like Dr. Wallace, and 
old-fashioned Erastians like Dr. Cook ; but they were scarcely 
listened to, and their proposals were rejected by majorities 
which showed that the arguments had been little better than 
an empty form. The speeches on both sides, it is true, were 
remarkably able; but they might as well have been un- 
spoken, for all the effect that they had on the issue. The 
details of the Bill had been carefully settled by Dr. 
Pirie and the great majority of the clergy. The chief land- 
lords had set their seal on the compact. Lord Advocate 
Gordon had bespoken for it the favour of the Tory party. 
The Duke of Richmond—one of the greatest holders of Patron- 
age in Scotland—had passed his word that the bargain should 
be struck by Parliament, and it had been whispered through 
the General Assembly that no objection must be made to any 
of the main details, lest the very existence of the Bill should 
be put in peril. So the divines and laymen proposed but one 
amendment, and that was to give a vote to female as well as 
to male communicants, Having done that solitary act of 








es 
Liberalism, they almost unanimously resolved to petition 
Parliament that the Church of Scotland should be formed 
into a sect. 

If there is any member of the House of Lords who might 
it j 
He is the head of a family which + 
done immortal services to the Scotch Church, and therefore 
to the Scotch nation. In the great house of Campbell, the 
Presbyterians more than once found a leader, at a time when 
the other nobles were going to the side of Episcopacy, and 
when the work begun by Laud was finding fit instruments jn 
the troopers of Claverhouse and the thumbscrews of Lauder. 
dale. A Duke of Argyll perished on the scaffold for 
linking himself with the national cause; and the present 
MacCallum More showed, when he was still a young 
man, that he took an interest worthy of his ancestry in 
the Church with which the fame of his own house is inseparably 
linked. His knowledge of Scotch ecclesiastical history is also 
large, and he brings to the study an intellect trained in the 
unsectarian atmosphere of England. He, of all men, therefore, 
might have been expected to broaden the Church of Scot. 
land ; and yet he could scarcely have proposed to make it 
more narrow if he had been the Highest of Churchmen. In 
one of the ablest speeches, perhaps the very ablest, that he 





ever delivered, he has pleaded against any attempt to broaden 
the basis of the Church, in a strain that will delight the heart 
of Dr. Pusey. 

_So powerful and eloquent was the Duke’s declama- 
tion as to make the Peers forget the dryness of the 





subject, and they crowded into the House to hear his im- 
passioned protest against any attempt to reduce the Church 
to the level of the world. We had proposed that the ministers 
of the Scotch Church should be elected, not by the Communi- 
cants, but by the ratepayers of the parish. Substantially 
the same scheme was advocated in the General Assembly 
by Dr. Wallace,—the only difference between his plan and ours 
being, that he would have limited the franchise to Protestant 
ratepayers, for the practical purpose, doubtless, of disarming 
the dread of Roman Catholic voters, in a country which hates 
Popery with the strength of frenzy. But the Duke of Argyll 
regards such a proposal as an attack on the innermost sancti- 
ties of the Church. How, he asks, can her highest functions 
be exercised “by those who not only do not belong to it, but 
who say that they will never belong to it, and that they desire its 
destruction”? He means that all the United Presbyterians 
are hostile to the establishment of religion by the State, that 
many of the Free Churchmen share the antipathy, and that 
both would unite to do the work of the Liberation Society. 
But does he fancy that these rigid zealots would so far outrage 
their own principles as to take part in the election of ministers 
who are engaged in a work which they think is either un- 
Scriptural or injurious to the Gospel? If they would, and if 
they form a majority of the people, the days of the Establish- 
ment must indeed be numbered ; nor will the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Bill avail to lengthen them out. But the idea is so 
preposterous, that the Duke of Argyll can scarcely have been 
measuring his words when he propounded it. No man 
knows better that stern United Presbyterians would never 
dream of casting a vote for the minister of a congre- 
gation bound in the chains of Erastianism. There is still 
something of the old Covenanting temper about the sect 
which is stirred by the memory of Ebenezer Erskine, and its 
members would be apt to hold aloof from the election of an 
Established Church minister with as much scorn as a follower 
of Richard Cameron would have disdained to hold communion 
with a “ Malignant.” Many Free Churchmen would, on the 
other hand, freely give their suffrages ; but it is absurd to argue 
that they would do so in order to elect ministers who should 
plot the ruin of the Establishment. Such a stretch of Machiavel- 
lianism lies so far beyond the reach of Presbyterian farmers 
and shopkeepers, that the Duke of Argyll would be the first 
to laugh at the theory, if it had been propounded by anybody 
but himself. The truth is, that the Free Churchmen who 
should thus take part in the election of ministers would 
really prove that they had no ill-will to the State Church, 
and that they wished it well. The Duke of Argyll may plead 
that he fears a class which belongs to none of the Presby- 
terian bodies, which sneers at all theology whatever, and 
would gladly pull down the temple of Religion itself. But 
that argument is less valid even than the others. For where 
are such people? Did the Duke ever see a hundred of 
them? Did he ever see twenty? Did he ever see ten? Did 





he eyer see anybody who had seen five? We defy him to 
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aitansenminiamataie 
roduce the most wretched handful of those provincial Voltaires. | if as correct as his communications on Russian affairs have 
They are only the chimzeras of a heated rhetorical fancy. That | sometimes been, may prove of serious importance. As our 
unbelief does exist in Scotland is quite true ; but that it is wide- | readers are aware, the Court of Pekin has for some time past 
ead, or that it seeks to compass the destruction of the | been in possession uf a new weapon,—an army either com- 
Detablishment, isan idle dream. The Duke may justly argue, | manded or guided by French officers, and armed with Euro- 
no doubt, that a popular suffrage would give the Church one | pean rifles. It is stated, on authority which we take to be 
class of ministers, and that a communicant suffrage would | equivalent to that of Sir Ashley Eden, the Chief Commissioner 
give another. He may say that theological orthodoxy | of Burmah, that the weapons and the teachers enter China 
would count for much less under the one system than by the river which debouches in the Gulf of Tonquin, and 
it would under the other. No doubt it would, but here we| which has been found to be unexpectedly easy of ascent. 
reach the fundamental error of the Duke. Why are the Com- |However that may be, the existence of a new army in 
municants alone to be made the judges of theological ortho- Western China, better organised and armed and guided than 
doxy or personal goodness? Are they alone the worshippers, | any Chinese army has been of late years, is quite certain, 
the parishioners, and the people? Do they alone help to) for it has within the last three years destroyed the Panthays 
maintain mg pees — = ~~ + Ar _ ye | - oe — = peyton: “4 _ : ae 
they, and they alone, sball choose the asinister of the perish | mans of the’ Merth and hes’ ben putilaly theated by 
It is a mere evasion of the difliculty to say that he is really | the Emperor, in an edict so exultant as to betray an impression 
not the minister of the parish, but only of the particular men | that the Court is intoxicated with unexpected military 
who seek his ministrations ; for if that be so, they alone should , Success, For some time this army has been missing, so to 
support him, and it is unjust to cast the burden of his main-| speak, to European eyes, but it has been suspected that it 
tenance on the nation. He must belong either to a sect or to; was slowly marching Westward, and would be heard of 
the parish; if he belongs to a sect, that sect should pay his| either in some demonstration against Nepaul, with which 
stipend ; if he belongs to the nation, he should be chosen by a | State China has long accounts to settle, or more pro- 
body in which the nation is really represented. The Duke of bably against Yarkund, a revolted province which Pekin would 
Argyll’s theory of an Established Church befits a set of Particu-| greatly like to regain. That also is ruled by a Mussu!man, 
lar Baptists rather than a statesman; and if the Church of the Ataligh Ghazee, who has just been promoted by the 
England were to be ruled in accordance with it, she would Khalif to the title of “ Ameer,” and who has agreed to receive 
not enjoy her connection with the State a single year. THe’ a British Envoy at his Court, but who is regarded by Pekin as at 
can find his ideal of theological purity in those small and once a rebel and a usurper. We know too little still of the in- 





voluntary sects which permit none but their own members to 
sit down at the Communion Table; and in truth, he has 
already gone far on the way to the same goal as the Liberation 
Society. The absurdity of the position has faintly dawned 


upon himself, and hence he would allow some of the habi- 


tual attendants at divine worship as well as the communicants 
to vote. But the device is too weak and trivial to excite even 
momentary attention. 

Still more astonishing is it to find so able a man contend- 
ing that the Free Churchmen have no reason to complain 
because they are denied any share in the election of the Estab- 


lished ministers. And yet they left the Establishment because | 


the State would not grant what it is now eager to give. No 
doubt, the dispute about Non-intrusion led to others, and the 
quarrel was complicated by the claims of the Law Courts to 
exercise such a jurisdiction over the spiritual affairs of the Church 
as Dr. Chalmers and his party deemed un-Scriptural. Still, it 
was Patronage that brought the pretensionsof the Courtsto light, 
and but for Patronage those tribunals might never have come 
into collision with the Church. Well, patronage is to be swept 
away. Many Free Churchmen, therefore, will no longer see any 
objection to the Establishment. They will say to themselves 
that the spiritual province 1s safe from the intrusion of lay 
judges, now that the cause of the old collisions is removed ; or 
they will reflect that if there may still be such a danger, it 
menaces even the Free Church, which learned from the Card- 
ross case that it might as well try to escape from its own 
shadow as from the dominion of the Civil power. If a Free 
Churchman argues thus, why should he not be allowed 
to vote with the members of the Establishment? His 
doctrine and his ritual are precisely the same as_ theirs, 
and Parliament is now to remove the one point of substantial 
difference between the two Churches. The Duke of Argyll did 
not even attempt to show any reason for excluding Free Church- 
men, now that the State is to grant the main demand which 
they made thirty years ago, and made in vain, Nor can 
there be any reason beyond the blind determination to 
make the Church of Scotland a sect at all hazards. That 
can easily be done, if its champions be ready to pay 


the price; but the price is disestablishment. The Duke’ 


of Richmond’s Bill may seem to give the institution new 


strength for a few years; but the idea that, in these days of | 


democratic change, an Established Church can permanently 
rest on the narrow basis of a sacramental test, is one of the 
wildest delusions that ever entered the head of rational men. 
When more than half the Scotch people already worship 
beyond its pale, the disestablishment of such a Church is as 
certain to come as the morrow, and it is certain to come soon. 


terior of Pekin politics to understand why the rulers there detest 
and dread Mohammedan progress so intensely, but it is pos- 
sible that the creed has made in China, as in India, great 
religious progress, and that the Court knows well that the 
struggle is not merely for a province or two, but for the very 
existence of the Empire, its special civilisation and its 
dynasty. At all events, the antipathy is so pronounced 
that an attack on Yarkund is the most probable of 
Chinese military enterprises, and the 7Zimes’ correspondent 
says it is now menaced so seriously that the Ameer 
has either applied to Russia for assistance, or St. Petersburg 
has decided that he ought to have it. The Chinese troops, 
armed with European rifles, are actually encamped upon the 
frontier, which can be penetrated from that side at will. 

This is serious news, as it involves the possibility 
of the occupation of Yarkund by Russian troops. The 
Ameer is a man of ability and a tried warrior, and he would 
be assisted by all his co-religionists ; but it is by no means 
certain that he could resist single-handed a thoroughly- 
organised Chinese army, amounting, as appears to be 
believed, to 70,000 men. Englishmen are accustomed to 
think Chinese soldiers very despicable opponents, and to be- 
lieve that almost any force can defeat them in the field, 
but it is by no means certain that this theory rests 
on any sufficient foundation. The Chinese are patient, hardy, 
careless of death, accustomed to severe laws, and numer- 
ous beyond measure. We have never met either a well- 
armed or a well-organised Chinese army, or any army 
at all levied in the Western Provinces, where it is more than 
probable the men are fitter for soldiers’ work than they are in 
the Eastern Deltas. The Western Chinese certainly have 
fought the Nepaulese with success, they certainly have or- 
ganised determined insurrections, and they certainly are now 
warring down the Mohammedans with the most bloodthirsty 
determination. The Emperor himself, in his edict, admits or 
boasts that they exterminate; and to exterminate, an army must 
be very reckless of its own life, and prepared to cope with 


men driven to despair,—men who expect no quarter and there- 


fore give none. Utterly reckless of life, flushed with repeated 
victory, not exposed to European shells, and not daunted by the 
prestige of invincibility which in the East has attached to 
Europeans, the Western Army of China might prove a most for- 
midable foe to Yarkund, might retake the province, destroy the 
capital, and exterminate the soldiery. They would not eventhen, 
it is true, be formidable to India. The passes connecting Yar- 
kund and Cashmere are terribly high, no commissariat could be 
obtained, and the Chinese would be pouring down into a lake of 
fire. The entire population of India would be actively on our 


| side, the Chinese being regarded with a dislike, so far as they 
: ‘are known, which, among the Mussulmans, would probably 

THE CHINESE IN YADKUND. | become a fanatic fury. The Court of Pekin has no influence 
HE Times published on Tuesday a teiegram from its Berlin | in India of any sort, and is, moreover, quite aware that even 
Correspondent which attracted little attention, but which, | if Western China is beyond the reach of British arms, Pekin 
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itself is not. Even, therefore, if it were probable that the writer has attended some twenty séances in bis time, many of them 
Chinese would wish to invade India, their occupation of | with persons like Mr. Home, Mr. Foster, and others, of great 
Yarkund would be of little political importance, beyond the | reputed power in that capacity which thespiritualists call, evidently 
extinction of a minute trade.  cainia from pure ignorance than from even rational conjec- 

The defence of Yarkund by the Russians might, however, | ture as to what it means, “ mediumship,” without, however 
prove a much more serious matter, The Ameer could not, of | seeing, hearing, or after any fashion whatever perceiving 
course, call in the aid of the Czar or be effectively aided by | single phenomenon which was unaccountable on the most 
him without becoming his vassal, and a Russian vassal, him- | ordinary and humdrum view of life. But he is, nevertheless 
self a Mohammedan, In Yarkund, and in possession of the | quite willing to admit that the facts of which he has been assured, 
passes into Cashmere, might prove a most disagreeable neigh- | by men of whose acuteness, calmness, and honour he has had every 
aoa the — oe He os a le perpetual | reason to form a very high estimate, are quite remarkable enough 
be oe ged < we a card — : - loyalty - rd hea make'it, in every sense, a reasonable thing to inquire further 
th ents, in a Sikes re 4 ll look o ms aMOre, a oi | and more carefully into the character and meaning of a class of 

ose among the Sikhs who still look up to him as to their | phenomena which seem to be rather multiplying, and boasting 4 
leader, That he could invade India with a Russian army at hick ali : 

: ‘ . mie | higher calibre than formerly in the character of the converts 
his back we do not believe, the passes being too difficult, too 1 idly i F b f “te 
lofty dt f i; \ ine i: for as well as a rapidly increasing number of them, than dying 
ofty, and too few for regular troops, or any large force . 

I ; “ ‘ out. And we have no wish, therefore, to meet Mr. Wallace's 
whatever; but that he could by careful engineering : ; 

‘ : challenge by a mere exclamation of ‘‘ Incredible nonsense!” Jf 
smooth the way for the descent of a small force, intent : ape ; 
the belief of Spiritualists be, as, of course, it seems at first, to 


not so much on “invasion” as on plunder, but with good : _ 
most people who have had only the ordinary experience of mortals, 


weapons and a Mussulman cry, is nearly certain, and neither | . ible and ast Sepeetiont ill be abl 
he nor the Czar would, in the event of a quarrel with Great ; MCTE®!le Ane nonsensical, Investigators will be able to show, on 


Britain, have any inducement to abstain. The smallest victory | sy ago renrgnte pal sickened ameae we 
gained in India by a force of even 5,000 men would be the “4 ee a Soe eee ‘ worth @ 
signal for the ricing of the Indian predatory classes which | great deal of painstaking investigation. And if not, why, it seems 
formed the main body of Nadir Shah’s army, and which | to ¥8 as absurd as it seems to Mr. Wallace to say, with Professor 
desolated so much of Northern India. It is doubtful if he | Huxley, ss the alleged facts * rippin april aac they 
brought so many as 12.000 men across the passes, and he | @"¢ wrapped up in a jargon of at once trivial and pretentious 
pen Delhi with 200,000. Such an sions would have | nonsense. If true at all, whatever they mean,—whether they 
to be stamped out at once, and we might not, at the| mean only a new physical force, or a new field of volition, 
moment, be in a position to stamp it out, for we might| or a new evidence of immortality,—they must be of the greatest 
be required at the same instant to meet a descent of the | importance; no wise man will say that because silly persons, em- 
Afghans, who are always attracted by the ancient lure, the | bodied or otherwise, rap out very foolish truisms or falsisms by 
chance of a few months’ plunder of the rich plains which | means hitherto unknown to science, the understanding of those 
lie so temptingly near. If the attempt to disturb us were| means is without importance. As well might you say that 
to be made in earnest, not a Russian regiment need appear on | because sometimes unmeaning, and often silly, and occasionally 
the scene, A little money, some rifles, a good many promises, | wicked messages are sent by the electric telegraph, the under- 
and a few engineers, would be all that would be required to! standing of the electric agency itself is without importance 
compel us to expel thousands of Afghans and soldiers from | to us. Still Mr. Wallace is very unreasonable, when he tells us 
Turkestan, and fight a campaign which all natives would | that the reality of his alleged facts is so indisputably proved, that 
watch as the final test of our power. they do not want ‘ confirmation ;” and, moreover, he is not con- 

It may be said that these are but the usual dreams of | sistent with himself, because he ends his paper by saying that 
Russophobists, but the Spectator has never been Russophobist, | « spiritualism makes no claim to be received on hearsay evidence,” 
has always maintained that alliance with Russia would be the | _ and if not, then clearly, for all who have no better evidence than 
wisest, if only it were the possible policy. is inclined to believe | hearsay however good, it does clearly want confirmation. For 
that India in strong hands could fight Russia single-handed. | our own parts, we have seen quite enough of the credulity of intel- 
The risk which alarms us is not that of ultimate defeat or | lectual men, in cases where it was clear there was credulity, and 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


ee of 2 mae te a —— . ” cae 08 —p | not merely willingness to be convinced on sufficient evidence, to 
Xpensive, : vay exhausting wate P88. : : : 
P a ssr Re cect: Mbeya: Migenymevnges ie tad accept even the best hearsay evidence without the very im- 
could be absolutely sure of native support, or even of Punjabee | fi “aes : 

ty . . _ | portant ‘‘confirmation” of observing for ourselves that the enthu- 
support, we might regard all movements beyond the mountains |“. _.. : : : 

: as *s- é : siastic shudder of belief has not cast its spell over the minds of 
with profound indifference, or at worst with an easily-satiated 
curiosity, and that, no doubt, would be our attitude if the Chinese 
were conquering Central Asia. Their advance would involve no 


| our informants. We know that there is such a thing as incredulity 
| which gives way not step by step, as it is conquered by evidence, 

danger, because their advance would be resented by the Indian | bat kane + eee pane sd a pame 
people as bitterly as by their rulers, and we could raise and | me apnere — S oie. : mone om thew fete oe oma 
expend native armies as readily as the Court of Pekin. The only | Wallace’s are in any degree conclusive, without that keen sifting 
question then would be as to the comparative prowess of the | of attendant circumstances to which inexplicable and marvellous 
two races, and with the shells on their side the betting would | facts ought always to be subjected ; and where the fact is a good 
be heavily in favour of either Sikh or Mohammedan soldiers, | ¥@y off, either in space or in time, and we have no chance of finding 
more especially when conscious of support from the Europeans. | the clue which might elucidate it, the incredulous reserve with 
But the question becomes much more complicated when the | Which the intellect naturally accepts it, is, we think, most wise and 
chance is of an invasion which our own restless classes could | wholesome. // scientific chemists, making their own preparations 
join, in which victory would give us nothing, except temporary | beforehand to guard against deception, have really found on their 
| photographic plates faces quite unknown to them, invisible to 
put | their eyes at the time of the exposure to the sun, and recognised 

OR RLS | by other persons as those of persons long dead, the fact is un- 

MR. WALLACE ON THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUALISM. | doubtedly in the highest degree curious. But then the whole 
R. ALFRED WALLACE, the distinguished naturalist, who | burden of the marvel lies in the ‘ if,” and how is a reader of Mr. 
M Wallace’s paper to know simply on his assertion, that the chemists 
| whom he there names as having verified this wonderful statement 
are adequate chemists, who have taken all the proper precautions 
| to avoid either error or fraud? An excellent photographer, who 
| has carefully examined the facts, and found fraud at work again 
| and again, assures us that Mr. Wallace’s instances, so far as they 
We are not about to dispute the assertion that a great deal of | depend on mere scientific guarantees, are absolutely worthless for 
that evidence is of a kind which, in relation to facts less marvel- | the purpose for which they are quoted. Of course, if Mr. Wallace 
lous, few reasonable men would think of doubting; nor that its | can rely absolutely both on the science and on the good faith of his 
quantity, even if we limit it strictly to the asseverations of persons | photographic investigators, that is another matter. But we cannot 
| be expected to take on trust Mr. Wallace’s reasons for moral 


peace, and in which defeat would imply absolute ruin. 


divides in some sense with Mr. Darwin the honour of 
establishing the principle of ‘natural selection’ as a real and most 
powerful cause of the variation of species, bas written two re- 
markable papers for the Fortnightly Review, arraying under various 
heads the mass of positive evidence for the facts of spiritualism, 
and reproaching the world with the unreason of its incredulity. 


whom we should be disposed on ordinary subjects to regard as sound 
witnesses, 7.c., persons of whom the world knows something inde- | confidence. 

pendently, and that something of a kind tending to establish their | However, all this is by the way. What we want to say some- 
trustworthiness intellectual and moral, is very startling. The present thing of is Mr. Wallace’: remarkable assertion that if Spiritualism 
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it constitutes ‘‘a great moral agency, which may yet re- these various forms of inspiration, He speaks to the nations of the earth, 
and what does He say ? 








be true, 

f it is ** dation for a 
enerate the world ;” that it is “the only sure founda ra) : : ; 
88 philosophy poe a pure religion.” ‘This is an assertion which, Now, that is what we may be permitted, we think, to call tall 


we must say, simply amazes us. ‘That “ Spiritualism,” if true,— | talk with a minimum of meaning, to put it very mildly, When 
and if true in Mr. Wallace’s, and not simply in Mr. Serjeant Cox’s , it is said that spiritualism bas no priests, ‘“‘save the priest 
sense,—would furnish a powerful additional evidence of continued | that  prattles through the lips of the young babe on its 
life after death to the mass of mankind, is obvious enough ; but | mother's knee, does Mrs. Tappan's inspirer intend to say any- 
that is almost its final word, as far as we have read, and we have thing at all beyond intimating that maternal feelings are very 
a good deal of this dreary literature,—for most dreary it is, nice, and much better than those usually excited by priests? 


er we may judge the question of true or false as to the main | And if this is what the spirit dictating the “inspirational ad- 
’ of Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan meant, can we regard the 


read 
howev ’ 
facts alleged. We should say that, assuming for a moment the theory dress : } ; ; 
of the Spiritualists to be true, as well as tueir facts,—assuming | Progress it has made in the art of coming to the point, since it 
that these phenomena occur, and that they are due to the ageucy | entered the spiritual world, as at all sutisfactory ? Mr. Peebles is 
irits which once lived upon this earth,—then the chief infer- | also eulogised by Mr. Wallace for his spiritual trance-teachings. 


of s | wep , , . 
I tv-nine hundredths | We are not told whether an encowium of his on the late Robert 


ence from the facts would be that nine S Se ! : the 
of the communications made to us come from the moral Owen, which is published iu ** Human Nature ” (a Spiritualist pub- 
rubbish of the unseen world. And so far, at least, we should not | lication) for May, was delivered in the trance-state or not. ‘To 
be prepared to feel any surprise, considering that, as Mr. Wallace | tell the trath, there is nothing to distiuguish what is, from what is 
very justly insists, se many human beings do leave this life in an not delivered in the trance-state, both spirits and mediums being 
intellectual and moral condition in which “ ‘rubbishy’ seems the | 8'¥en “pparently to broken and very ungrammatical English. 
word that most exactly expresses them.” If not, then we must, But bere is a specimen of Mr. Peebles’s remarks on the late Robert 


infer that the loss of their physical organisation impoverishes in Owen, probably, we think, dictated by a spirit, or the printer 
every way instead of developing the capacities of the spirits de- | would himself have taken the liberty to query the grammar :— 
parted, and this would be much more alarming. Of all the bald | » Though Emperors and Kings had listened to Mr. Owen, and 
and dreary moralities, the jejune religious exhortations, the sickly though distinguished Statesmen had been his associates, he never 
sentiments, the empty and pompous mysticisms, the flatulent | forgot the crowning, ideal principle of his life, communism. Rising 
2 ; : . . 
symbolisms, the incoherent parables, and the conceited rhapsodies | from the miry plains of selfishness to the mountain-tops of equality 
that we have read in the so-called religious literature of the last and good-will to men, and it is clearly seen that commanisia is the 
ten years, we should say that five-sixths came from the Spiritualists. voice of God through nature [sic]. Light and air, rain and sun- 


In fact we have hardly ever met with any kind of religious teaching | shine are common. ‘The prince and the pauper child, at the hour 


: , ae ,| of birth, are equal and common. Death is common to king and 
Old san ctsnaaotie a > Si se Tanna | subject. And 7“ laws of the universe are onuee.” Sans of 
of Marcus Aurelius of the least aati of the religious | them, however, are so ‘‘common” as trash and bad grammar, 
lessons of Socrates, or the homeliest of the pieties of Luther,| Why “equality and good-will to men” should be mountain-tops, 
If we compare Mra. Tappan’s windy and ambitious “ trance-| Ve? in metaphor, it is not easy to see. Are all mountain-tops 
speeches,” with (say) pn any single lecture in the late equal? Are all mountain-tops benevolent? But apart from silly 
Mr Binney's “Is it possible to make the best of both| rhetoric, does a baby resemble sunshine in being common to all? 
Worlds ?”—a book, we need hardly say, that we do not at all| Mothers do not ordinarily think so. ‘The pauper child may be 
profoundly admire the spirit who inepires Mrs. Tappan will | thought common in one sense, and both pauper and prince are 
come off very poorly indeed, in comparison with the spirit which | common in another, if both the pauper and the prince are sup- 
moved the prudent but earnest lips of Mr. Binney. ‘The deste! ported out of the common fund of taxation; but neither of them 
truth is, that there is no religious jargon going, worse than the | happily is common to us all, as air aud light are common; and to 
pretentious jargon of the Spiritualists, so far as we know it, and | talk like that, either in the spiritual state or in the carthly state 
we have waded through a good deal. Mr. Wallace says that from | 18 Sheer idiocy. : i) 
certain trance-speakers, “such as Mrs. Hardinge, Mrs. ‘Tappan, | hegre Bp hope pray. yr tiple he ye 
and Mr. Peebles, I have heard discourses such as for high and , a on : _— 706. NO mag 
sustained eloquence, noble thoughts, and high moral purpose, | ¥°Fse for the spirits. However, a good many of them do saya 
surpassed the best efforts of any preacher or lecturer within my | 8T¢*t deal about God, and very little to the purpose. Mrs. Cora 
experience.” All we can say is, that either Mr. Wallace has been sin- | L. V. Tappan calls God the * All Father,” and evidently makes 

, hagas . 2 : oar 

gularly fortunate, or his estimate of these matters and ours is widely | # Pont of the * All,” as implying something fresh and reviving in 


different. We have, we admit, only read reports of the speeches the Spiritualistic creed, though we are unable to appreciate the 
of ‘‘trance-mediums,” not heard their living words; but with a) point of her modification of the usual language. But even granting 
Mr. Wallace, what we do not think is true, that the Spiritualists tell 


large experience of the twaddle of the pulpit, we may honestly say | ; , ‘ , ling ia 
that it bears to the twaddle of the trance-speakers the relation | nothing of God, silly or otherwise, how does it gain as a pure 
which ‘ moonlight bears to sunlight, or water unto wine.” Here, | religion by that? Mr, Wallace thinks it is a wonderful thing to 


for instance, is something Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan delivered on have it quite sure that the soul lives on, and becomes what its 
js i Ni ae ' | actions make it. ‘That is a good thing to know, unquestionably. We 
the religion of Spiritualism,”—delivered, we are told, not out | ga é , . : 
: : a we i. Tuesd |rather think St. Paul knew it, when he said, “ Be not deceived. 
ot ber own ented bat“ under aptsls inSesnce,”—on Tessday ovee- | God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he 
ing, the 21st of September, 1873 :— ‘ ; : ce See ea i 
= S P ’ j | reap.” But what we look for ina religion is not simply a proof 
“Is Spiritualism a religion? says one. It is not a theology. If} that we become what we make ourselves, but some potent influence 
religion has to do with the human soul; if religion has to do with the | that shall help us to become what we are not, —such as intimate com- 
+ mer tad sigh agtee he eget Ay he peti a ying cma munion with perfect love and perfect ilies So far is Spiritualism 


then it has to do with religion; but it has no creed. It has no institu- | : 7 <a 
tion where theology is taught. It has no altars, no shrines, no priests | from procuring us this, that, as we find it, it actually leads toa 


ray altar of the apm = sige nad a pg heart, the | (morally) very wasteful and injurious intercourse with vain, pre- 
riest the attles throug s x bi : ar’s | * : ae : 
_waeghes geese pling i pg oe aggpaelpollpetneapetnsiel tentious, and stilted spirits, whether in the body or out of the 


knee, or the grey-haired man moved to utterance, or the young man | * 
and maiden made to prophesy. It has not institutions, but it enters all body, does not, for moral purposes, matter at all, W hy, one 


institutions. It walks up to the priest in his stole, and in the voice of | sentence of Christ's, ove chapter of St. Paul’s, one poetic image 
a child makes him tell his astonished hearers that the lost aro not dead, from Isaiah is worth, spiritually, all the grandiose rubbish we have 


but living, and can participate in our good words and works, But, pT ee ” addr , : 

says he to his auditors, this is not Modern Spiritualism I am telling you. | ¢VeT read in “ inspirational” addresses. And we must express our 
It goes to the laboratory of the scientist, and it makes him move to its firm conviction that if these communications could really be 
wonderful voice ; it says, There is another life and a higher ; this is but | shown to come from the unseen world, they must in general 
a stepping-stone to another sphere, but the entrance to the temple of ing f sae aaiiaaal sk of fools. i 

life. He pauses, and says it is wondrous strange. Is it a religion? It be regarded as coming from the greatest pack of fools, impostors, 
seit ‘ os ., 

inspires the pure and holy, no matter what creed he belongs to, so that | and ignoramuses who ever left the visible world. ‘That a great 
the worshipper may bow under any form of service, it matters not so | many bad, and silly, and ignorant persons have left this world we 


ng as the conscience is satisfied. Scers have seen through its living are well assured. Still it is discouraging to think that the com- 


light; poets have seen and have described in living rhythm the beauties | age a 
of the spirit-land. Is it a religion? It makes known its voice when- , munication between the two worlds when opened is opened 
bal — Pov and those long schooled in the nanan ms the — | almost exclusively with these, and that there is so little evidence 
when they thought there was no hope and no life, now lift up their | : cand » 

Voices poet fiom red is life and there is hope. Is it a religion f The | “ pang ne = Ail ae pond ay - the Gand ete 
All-Father, whose ways we are now somewhat finding out, bendeth in | desire to communicate with us. Mr, Crow es t rows out some- 
loving care over his children, and by these various means, and through | where a sugyestion, which is quite serious, that the intelligences 
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which communicate through mediums are possibly not human 


at all, but may come from some other race of beings,—Ariels 
and Calibans, presumably, we should say, below our level, not 
above it. And, indeed, one of the curiosities of the spiritual- 
istic faith is that no one has ever proposed a mode of either 
identifying these unembodied agencies with the persons for whom 
they give themselves out, or proving the impersonation to be a 
fraud. But be they what they will, this seems to us certain, that the 
‘religion of spiritualism” is nothing in the world but a faith in im- 
mortality, plus the excitement of receiving a lot of communications 
from the other side of the grave, most of which give us a deplorable 
impression of the intellectual and moral calibre of the creatures 
which communicate with us. Of any new and regenerating affection 
in Spiritualism there is not a trace. If it be a great spiritual gain 


to believe that after death you will be able to knock about your | 


friends’ tables, to drown them with flowers, to give tiem a lock 
of spiritual hair, to appear in a misty cylinder with your head 
just dimly discernible at one end, to play an harmonium, to ring 
bells, and to untie knots, then Spiritualism may be a great gospel 
for the million. But as we do not feel any great desire for these 
exalted functions in our immortal state, we must say that to us the 
interest of the investigation of Spiritualism is not spiritual, but 
mainly physical. Immortality we hold, on higher evidence than that 
of Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan or Mr. Peebles. Still no doubt, if all 
these things could be established, the multitude would have a new 
and physically-grounded belief in it. But whether it would do them 
moral harm or good would depend on what the average character of 
future “ spiritual ” communications should be. For our parts, we 
do not desire to be put into constant communication with a world 
so noisy, purposeless, and fraudulent as the world of communi- 
cating spirits at present appears tobe. Mr. Wallace’s facts should 
be inquired into, for scientific and other reasons. But even if sub- 
stantiated, they would imply not a new religion, but in the main 
a new manifestation of what St. John meant by the world, the 
flesh, and perhaps even the devil. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 
\ R. GOLDWIN SMITH has fired a red-hot shot into Mr. 

A. Forsyth’s Bill, and indeed into any Bill for establishing 
Female Suffrage. He was originally an advocate for the Revolu- 
tion, he certainly has no prejudices against change, and he has 
seen the Women’s movement in America, where it has been far more 
successful than in this country, and yet he disapproves the proposal 
with a vehemence which once or twice carries him somewhat too 
far. He has evidently prepared his argument, which appears in 
Macmillan for June, with extraordinary care, he has abstained 
from any of his usual flights, and has sought to corrode 
rather than to break his opponents’ argument, but still he 
once or twice makes assumptions that will be angrily denied 
by many who are quite on his side as to the general 
issue. It is no argumeut against extending the suffrage to 
Englishwomen that Frenchwomen would restore the Bourbons, 
nor is it quite fair to assert that men will always legislate fairly 
on women’s special questions. They do not do it about property. 
No doubt the House of Commons tried to make a fair law con- 
ferring the right of holding property upon women, but the House 
of Peers removed all its valuable clauses, and men did not care 
enough to compel the Peers to reconsider themselves. ‘The whole 
body of English law upon intestacy is most unfair to women, more 
especially wives, who, as we, with the Prussian lawyers, maintain, are 
the husband’s natural heirs during widowhood, and masculine senti- 
ment generally is unfair to them about money. ‘hey are expected to 


voters are always zealous to remove their own pecuniary grievances 
and that women might be persuaded to strike two blows which would 
annihilate the English aristocratic system. They would certainly 
alter the law of successions, and they would be far more likely than 
men to approve a law of compulsory equal division at death. One 
first care is for their daughters ; who wou!d be protected by such 
a law most completely, and another for their children generally, 
who would thus be defended against all other relatives, and 
against the endowments which Scotchmen wisely call ‘ mortifieg. 
tions.” Indeed, we venture to doubt whether “ every woman ig 
an aristocrat at heart” in the political sense, whether her jealousy 
of distinctions is not at least as strong as her wish to obtain 
them. Finally, we are not quite sure that we follow Mr. Smith 
‘in his view on female education. He may in his note about 
it mean only that women’s brains must not be overpressed, but he 
may also mean that the woman’s want of education corrects the 
| over-education of the man, and keeps her children healthy, a 
|formula in which we heartily disbelieve. The children of 
thoroughly educated parents are just as healthy as the children 
of the uneducated, and often more so, and an overtaxed brain 
transmits itself, as insanity also does, quite as readily through 
| one sex as the other. 

These, however, are comparatively trifles, and on the main 
issue Mr. Smith’s argument will effect much good. It is not, of 
course, very novel, being the one on which we have ourselves, 
and of course many others, relied as the one unanswerable 
objection to female suffrage. ‘he right to make laws and the 
power to enforce them must never be separated, or elective govern- 
ment will and must cease to exist, to be replaced by some form of 
government comparatively independent of opinion. It may be 
quite true that women, who are the majority, are, on most points, 
as divided in opinion as men, but there are questions on which they 
are not so divided, and sooner or later some one of these questions 
would come up. Whether it was the kingship, as Mr. G. Smith 
thinks might be the case, women sympathising more strongly 
than men with a personal ruler; or the freedom of the Press, 
which most women at least hate, wanting journals always to 
agree with them; or clericalism, or the relation of the sexes, or the 
liquor laws, it would come up, and would be settled according to 
the women’s will. Then would the men submit? In all human 
probability no, any more than on certain questions they submit to 
women’s opinion now, and their very first revolt would either make 
Government ridiculous, too ridiculous to go on, or the women would 
be disfranchised summarily by being slapped away from the polls, till 
the law which entrusted them with the vote was repealed. In Eng- 
land there is scarcely a Coubt the question brought up would be the 
Maine Law, which the whole body of lower-class women would 
welcome with delight; it would be settled their way, and the 
settlement would be resisted by a force against which soldiers, 
who would ardently sympathise with the men, could not be 
employed. ‘The fabric of government would in fact fall to pieces 
just as much as it would if we had female police or female 
soldiery. Another and still stronger case is that of war. Women 
are much more ready for war than men, and much more excited 
about it, and men would not enduré to pay all the taxes for a war 
ordered by representatives, for whom women alone, or women as 
owners of the casting-vote, were well known to have voted. 
‘‘ Some supporters of the movement flatter themselves that women 
would always vote for peace, and that Female Suffrage would con- 
sequently be a short method of ridding the world of war and 
standing armies. Such experience as we have hardly warrants 
this anticipation. Female Sovereigns, as a rule, have not been 
eminently pacific. It would be difficult to find four contemporary 





gaye, not spend, even when it was their own, and the father who 
spends £1,000 in settling his son in business often refuses the 
same sum to settle his daughter in marriage or a career. On 
property questions in general men are not strictly fair between 
the sexes, and Mr. Smith's story of the wife whose husband | 
was her hired labourer is only intended to excite prejudice. | 
Among the lower classes of the great cities the wife is very often | 
indeed the husband's wrhired labourer, not paid even in kindness, 
and nobody sees anything very monstrous in that, any more than in 
a rich woman keeping her own money and giving her husband only 
part. Nor does it matter much whether women, once electors, 
would be always conservative, or not. The right to the franchise 
implies the right to maintain the system of society one approves, 
and the labourers till better taught, may prove as Conservative as 
the women. Indeed, we are by no means sure that in England 


women would be Conservative in the English sense, and have 
always wondered why Tories, and especially aristocratic ‘Tories, 
They seem to us to forget that 





should so often be on their side. 


male rulers who made more wars than Catherine II. of Russia, 
Maria Theresa, Madame de Pompadour (who ruled France in the 


| name of her lover), and the ‘Termagant, as Carlyle calls her, of 
| Spain. It is widely believed that the late Empress of the French, 


inspired by her Jesuits, was a principal mover in the attack on 
Germany. ‘Those who know the Southern States say that the 
women there are far more ready to renew the Civil War than the 
men. The most effective check on war is, to use the American 
phrase, that every one should do his own fighting. But this 
check cannot be applied to women, who will be comparatively 
irresponsible in voting for war. A woman, in fact, can 
never be a full citizen in countries where, as in Germany, 
it is part of a citizen’s duty to bear arms.” Moreover, 
and this is a new point which we have not seen before, 
but which is put by Mr. Goldwin Smith with great force, the 
mere consciousness that laws were passed by voters who could not, 
whatever their majority, enforce them, would, especially in a 
rough community like ours—and Londoners half-forget how 
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rough the real majority of men are—weaken the respect for . ad 
all law, and, as we may add, completely deprive it of a most valu- ASPECTS OF THE DERBY. 

able power, which it certainly poesesses in England, as it appears | cy WILFRID LAWSON, in the humorous, but not the less 
to have done in Rome,—that of creating a sort of conscience. earnest, protest which he delivered against the adjournment 
Rough people would say of many laws, as they say even now of | Of the House of Commons for the Derby on Tuesday, while 
one or two laws, such as the law on betting, “These rulesare merely declining to say whether he would himself ‘‘ attend the race,” did 
grandmothers’ ‘fads,’” and if they knew that they were voted by | not hesitate to hint his scorn of those who “ considered it delight- 
grandmothers, they would disobey them, and bring in the end free fal to spend a hot summer's day on a dusty heath, surrounded by 
government to the ground. Upon this point Mr. Goldwin | fortune-tellers, gipsies, acrobats, black-legs, betting men, and 











Smith’s remarks are as full of thought as of eloquence :— 


“Elective government, with the liberty of opinion and the power of 


rogress which are its concomitants, has been brought into existence by 
the most terrible throes of humanity. When perfected and firmly esta- 


blished, it will, as we hope, and have good grounds for believing, give | 


to reason and justice an ascendancy which they have never had before 
jn human affairs, and increase the happiness of all by making private 
interest subordinate to the public good. But its condition, if we look 
at the world as a whole, is still exceedingly precarious. All the powers 
of class interest, of sybaritism, of superstition, are arrayed against it, 
and have vast forces at their command, including the great standing 
armies of Europe, while they find accomplices in the lassitude, tho 
alarm, the discouragement caused by the revolutionary storms which, 
unhappily, are almost inevitable attendants upon the birth of a new 
order of things. Its existence having been so far a struggle, and an 
assertion at the sword’s point, of principles, just in themselves, but 
needing qualification to make them available as the foundations of a 
polity, it is full of defects, to remedy which, so as to make it the deli- 
berate expression of public reason, clear of sectional interest and 
passion, is now the great aim of political thought and effort. Those to 
whose hands it is committed at this crisis are trustees for posterity 
of a heritage bought by ages of effort and torrents of blood; and 
they are bound to allow neither their own ambition nor that of any 
one else, if they can help it, to imperil the safety of their trust. 
That women would be likely to vote for one set of aspirants to political 
office rather than for the opposite set, would be a very bad reason for 
withholding from them the suffrage even for a day; but that they 
would probably overturn the institutions on which the hopes of the 
world rests, is as good a reason as there can be for withholding any- 
thing from anybody. When free institutions are firmly established in 
Europe, the question of Female Suffrage may, perhaps, be raised with 
less peril, so far as political interests are concerned; but to take a 
female vote on their fate at present, would be as suicidal as it would 
have been to take a female vote on the issue between Charles I. and the 
Parliament in the middle of the Civil War.” 


This is true of all States, and for a reason Mr. Goldwin Smith 
does not give, that the prime difficulty of the elective system is 
to give it force enough. Even in England it would be most diffi- 
cult to secure obedience to a vote enforcing a conscription, while 
in every other free State, Assemblies tremble at certain forms of 
taxation which they know to be expedient. Neither the Spanish 
Cortes, nor the Italian Parliament, nor the French Assembly, has 
the power to pass precisely the tax-laws it would like, and 
this feebleness would be enormously increased by a doubt 
whether the member elected by ballot really represented the 
strength of the community. It would also be increased, fright- 
fully increased, by any tendency to vacillation, and that there 
would be such a tendency we cannot doubt, the new potentate 
being entirely inexperienced in legislation. ‘In the United 
States the grievance of which most is heard is the tyrannical 
stringency of the marriage tie, which, it is alleged, gives a man 
property in a woman, and unduly interferes with the freedom and 


| pickpockets ;” and he cited Charles Dickens as saying, “I vow I 
' can see nothing on the betting-stand, or outside the betting-ring, 
| but cruelty, covetousness, insensibility, and low cunning.” The 
| present writer's principal object in attending the race on Wed- 
nesday was, he may at once frankly avow, to discover, by the 
| diligent use of his eyes and ears, and by a fair analysis of the 
resulting impressions, how far these descriptions at all realise the 
scene that presents itself at Epsom Downs on the occasion of the 
Derby. It is told of an eminent Roman dignitary that having 
devoted a whole pastoral to the condemnation of a certain fashion- 
able round dance, he was afterwards accidentally present when 
some young people (in another diocese) were dancing it, and that 
he had committed himself by unreserved praise of its grace and 
dignity before asking its name. It is to be hoped, in the spirit of 
this pious legend, that Sir Wilfrid Lawson did “ attend the race ” 
on Wednesday. If he saw such aspects of it as presented them- 
selves to the present writer, he could hardly fail to feel consider- 
able compunction for the bitter zeal of his epithets and 
the unqualified range of his censure. He might even con- 
sider himself bound next year to make atonement by second- 
ing the then Prime Minister's motion for adjournment, 
instead of moving an amendment to it. For after all, he 
who sees the Derby fairly, sees more of England and Eng- 
lish life in a given space and time than he can possibly in any 
other way. He sees every rank and class of a great people for 
the day made kin by the touch of a national pleasure. There is 
nothing cruel or debasing in the sport which they assemble to 
witness. On the contrary, its direct tendency is to increase the 
kindly interest of man in the noble animal who divides with him 
the honours of the day. It was of old said that the English take 
their pleasures sadly, but who could so describe the general aspect 
of the little world which for these few hours debouches on the 
famous Downs? If there be one aspect of that enormous crowd 
| that is universal, that is peculiar to it, that transpires in every 
| incident, that distinguishes it from all other immense congrega- 
tions of men, it is its good-humour. It is a sight worth seeing, 
| we do not hesitate to aflirm, maugre Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
| Dickens, is the English people, from Prince to butcher’s boy, in a 
| state of high good-humour. It is, it might even be urged with 
| excellent effect, a sight which a House of Commons, wearied with 
hearing and arguing the constant discontents and grievances of all 
sorts and descriptions of men, does well to revive its faith in 
| humanity by solemnly adjourning to witness once a year. 
With good-humour go a great many other good things. It is 
|the outward and visible manifestation of a contented frame of 
| mind, and a temper amiable or, at the least, under control. It 











genuineness of affection. Some of the language used is more | ™U° pat 
startling than this, and if reproduced, might unfairly prejudice | implies mutual civility, and a large regard to decorum, two 
the case. But male legislatures in the United States have already | elements of order in an assemblage so vast and so mixed far 


carried the liberty of divorce so far, that the next step would be | ore potent than the Police and the Jockey Club. It is impos- 
the total abolition of marriage and the destruction of the family. | sible for any one who has ever gone to the Derby by the road not 


The women themselves have now, it is said, begun to draw back. | to have observed how this aura of good-humour seems to gain 
They have probably become aware that liberty of divorce must |? the long, heterogeneous, indeed higgledy-piggledy, procession 
be reciprocal, that marriage is pre-eminently a restraint placed on , ™OFe and more, as it approaches, in a cataract of cabs, coaches, 


the passions of the man in the interest of the woman; that a | carts, cars, carriages, and all classes of conveyances, especially 
a | omnibuses and gigs, the venerable turf of Epsom as if good 


spirits, too, were indigenous to that cathartic soil and exhaled by 
it—for which reason, perhaps, the otherwise too constantly elated 


woman loses her charms more easily than she loses her need of 
protector, and that to the children divorce is moral and social 
ruin, Mr, Mill demands for the ‘slave’ the privilege of changing | 


her master ; he forgets that he would at the same time give the | inhabitants are supplied on the spot with the mild but not un- 
| nauseous corrective of its Salts. ‘The writer of these presents 


master the privilege of changing his slave.” This, however, is | ™ . . : . pe eae 
again a question apart from the main one, which is the possible did not on this occasion arrive at Epsom in his gig, nor yet on 
existence of a Government in which legal right and physical power the velocipede, but in a special train, which of course crawled. 
were for ever divorced. Man is the stronger, when all is said. | Yet in the large third-class compartment to which, having paid 

Of course we have not pretended to argue, any more than Mr. first-class fare (none other is charged), he was of course consigned, 
Smith, as if electoral power were to be confined to the spinsters and be did not bene, throughout the protracted voyage of that far from 
widows of the island who happen to own houses. ‘That vote would | “fost tala,” 6 actitary grunt, or oven 6 coml-artioniate i 
be just as bad as the mass-vote ; for the women being one-sixth of | nor in the companions of that Voyage, promiscuous as was the 
the electors, would, merely to assert themselves, hold the balance collection, need it be said did he observe an acrobat or a gipsy. 
of power ; but it is, and is acknowledged, a mere sham, unjust in Such, or similar, was his experience throughout the day. Walk- 
principle and silly in policy. We are not going to let in Lola img Where men most congregated, in the most crowded section of 
‘Montes and exclude Mrs. Fry, or to believe that the sex will be the course, he in vain tried to find himself “surrounded” by 


content with representation by widows and old-maids alone. |the highly objectionable class of persons to whom Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson referred; and of the cruelty, covetousness, and cun- 
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ning which Mr. Dickens seems to have regarded as the chief 
attributes of the scene, he can honestly aver he did not see| which now possesses Mr. Galton, and from which you propose to. 
a trace. That there was a fringe of the disreputable and the | exorcise him. Quetelet actually spent a great a part of a 
declassed in that enormous multitude need hardly be said, but | lz borious life in reducing to tables all sorts of facts, the variations. 
one might as fairly be supposed to be “surrounded” by them | of the thermometer and the flowering of plants, the size and girth 
in Pall Mall or in the Poultry. On the contrary, there is no| of recruits, the ages at which people married or were sent to 
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Astronomer-Royal at Brussels, who had the mania for classifying 














place where England, in all its variety of race, of rank, of 
character, can be seen to such advantage, where so many types of 


| prison, &c. And what came of all this computing? 


There came of it, among other results, one discovery of the 


such distinct modes of estate and capacity can be so effectively | highest order. For the first time, Quetelet showed the world that 


contrasted,—where, in truth, only one great element of English 
life is conspicuously absent, the sacerdotal. Nor, at the risk 


there really is such a thing as a standard or type of a whole race, 
or class, or species, viewed as to any quality. Arranging his 


of repetition be it said, is there any place where that good- | individuals in groups, he showed that the central and most 
humour which belongs to the race in its collective capacity is | numerous group represents the type or standard, inasmuch 


Bo seen to serve as an element of order. ‘There is not in 
the Englishman’s brain that instinct or habit which enables 
the Frenchman at once to organise a queue. Pushing and crush- 
ing will take place in an English crowd, but in the movement of 
the great mob that swarms into the course after the race, there is 
no abrupt violence or tendency to rush. The pressure is as the 
pressure of surge, and not the mere stampede it looks viewed from 
without. Does not Mr. Carlyle somewhere speak of the British 
populace as ‘anarchy plus a street constable”? If that 
populace were naturally anarchic, no number of street constables 
would be able to keep the multitude that crowded the Downs on 
Wednesday in order. But that multitude could move in crowds, and 
in cross-currents of crowd, without abuse of strength or loss of tem- 
per; and it could also, if called upon, have raised its myriad voices 
as one voice, and cheered in unison,—a peculiar and not ungracious 
accomplishment, which notoriously does not belong to the merely 
anarchic races. Gipsies, for example, notwithstanding their 
long English education, would hardly have been able to raise a 
satisfactory cheer to salute the great Bohemian at the head of 
the State, had he, as was expected, visited their encampment, and 
presented to their weird scrutiny his ingenuous palm. 

Of the Race, what little there is to be said is of a purely psycho- 
logical character. It appears to have been won by the horse George 
Frederick, to please the young Prince on whose birthday it was 
run, and whose name will still keep green in the hearts of 
generations barely born some pious memory of the virtues 
and accomplishments of his great grand-uncles. The part 
played in the race by a_ singularly intelligent and self- 
denying, as well as uncommonly fleet steed, bearing the not less 
respectable name of Volturno, would be not unworthy of the study 





of Dean Swift. It was expected from Volturno that he should | 
not win the race himself, but induce and educate his friend and | 
atable companion, George Frederick, to win it. So we read in 
the most authentic record of what passed, that at the start | 


as on both sides of it the groups fall away in numbers 
as they depart from the type, and even fall away accord. 
ing to a well-known mathematical law, that of the binomial 
curve. uetelet’s method, it is true, has not yet attained 
to any large popularity. It was not likely to, among people 
who were quite content to work with the common method 
of averages, and did not even see that this wanted improving, 
The difference between the two methods may be shown by 
imagining them tried in taking stock of the balls in a toy-shop, 
The average-taker would compute you the size of the average ball, 
which might be an ideal entity between a cricket-ball and a tennis. 
ball, but not answering in reality to any single ball in the shop, 
Quetelet’s method would be much more troublesome, but it would 
tell how many standard sizes of ball were kept, and even how 
much each standard size was apt to vary in the make. Thisisa 
trivial example, but the principle applied to balls is applicable to 
the bodily proportions of men and animals, and even to their 
mental qualities ; it is, in fact, a key to the scientific determination 
of races, species, and classes generally. 

Quetelet himself applied his methods especially to the propor- 
tions of the human body, and they have now come into use in 
anthropology, in the definition of races of mankind. His design 
was not to stop here, but to carry his investigations on from the 
qualities of ‘* physical man” to those of ‘moral man.” In this 
more difficult line of works he succeeded in obtaining some few 
valuable results, which will be found in his ‘* Physique Sociale” 
(1869) and “ Anthropométrie” (1870). Mr. Galton has evidently 
taken up seriously the same line of work; let us hope he may 
carry it on a stage or two beyond his great predecessor. One 
difliculty he will, of course, meet with, in the rooted belief of the 
world, and especially of the literary world, that to measure any- 
thing takes the poetry out of it. ‘lo err is human, therefore, to 


| get rid of error is to spoil humanity. For myself, I hope that 


Mr. Galton will go on with his scales and measures, and leave 


** Volturno worked to the front, and made the running to serve | humanity to take care of itself, as it is only too capable of doing, 
his stable companion, George Frederick.” ‘Then, as the hill is | when there is a question of executing any work correctly which 
ascended, ‘* Volturno is once more left in undisputed possession of | people have been accustomed to do loosely, —such work, for instance, 
the lead.” Rounding the Corner, ‘ Volturno still holds a clear | as the estimation of intellectual and moral qualities. There is an 
lead ;” but within a quarter of a mile of home, * Volturno having | article on Quetelet’s method in the Edinburgh Review for 1850 by 


performed his allotted task, retired in favour of George Frederick, 
who at once assumed a commanding lead,” and forthwith won the 
** Blue Riband of the Turf.” It reminds us somehow of that noble- 
man of ‘stable mind” whom a devoted friend so led into leader- 
ship at the time of the ruin of England by Free-trade. But what 
may have been the state of mind of Volturno as, after this act of 
sublime self-abnegation, he returned to his stable on Wednesday 
afternoon? Did he regard himself as a highly heroic horse, or 
did it occur to bis mind that in the eyes of persons accustomed, as 
those who frequent the Turf unhappily but notoriously are, to a 
low measure of motives where horses are concerned, his conduct 
might bear a somewhat gerrymandering complexion? Had he 
learning enough to quote to himself ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis,” as he mourn- 
fully munched his oats? After all, however, even supposing him 
not to have been actuated by that spirit of self-sacrifice which we 
are willing to connect with his friendship for George Frederick, 
calm reflection will, we are sure, have ere this convinced him that 
he could hardly have won the race in spite of his jockey. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“NUTS AND MEN.’ 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—Now that the Spectator bas discussed with good-humoured 
banter Mr. Galton and his Nuts, may I profit by the thus 
awakened attention of your readers, to say a word about such 
schemes for estimating numerically men’s bodies and minds? 
Not long since, there died an old philosopher, Adolphe Quetelet, 








| Sir John Herschel (since republished among his ‘‘ Essays”), which 
| may be recommended to any one who likes to see an infant science 
just beginvivg to walk. ‘The reader must, however, be warned 
that this article may deprive him of the pleasure of laughing any 
more at Mr. Galton and his nuts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp B. Ty or. 

[Scientific men are apt to miss the point raised by their literary 
critics, and even Mr. Tylor is no exception. Our point was that 
Mr. Galton’s Statistical Scale, illustrated by nuts, instead of 
| giving us any help in estimating the relative intensity of intellec- 
/tual and moral qualities, leaves the difficulty precisely where 
| it found it, only adding a suggestion for spoiling biographies by 
|an attempt to embody a very vain effort to do statisticians’ 
|work. ‘This criticism Mr. Tylor does not even touch.—Eb. 


Pia 
| Spectator. ] 








| COTTAGES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—Your article on the Cottage question bas much interested me, 
I trust the following facts will mitigate the despondent feeling 
in which it was penned. In spite of the very high prices now 
paid for bricks, timber, labour, ironmongery, &c., 1 have just 
arranged to erect 18 good and substantial cottages (not back 
to back), containing on ground-floor one large dining-room 16 feet 
by 12 feet 8 in. in the clear, with small kitchen or washhouse, and 
three bed-rooms of equal area above. 

They will be supplied with drinking and soft water, and the 
necessary sanitary appliances will be drained into a contiguous 
sewer. ‘The cost of the 18, completed, will be £1,998, say £111 each. 
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No architect is employed. The builder is a working master car- 


penter, who bas built many for me before. The money is advanced 


him as 


CLERICAL * INTIMIDATION ” IN IRELAND. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 


fast as it is expended, and he can buy all his materials for Srr,—I am not likely to charge the Spectator with being an agent 


cash, and at the lowest prices consistent with soundness and good | (¢ 14,. Pope. I think, however, that it sometimes indulges in 


quality. z 
These cottages will be let at 4s. weekly, owner paying rates—say, 


3s, 6d. net—and they will be occupied by men earning not more 


very crooked views upon questions in which that creed of which 
the Pope is the head plays a part. I can give no better example 
of what I mean than the article on ‘Clerical ‘ Intimidation’ in 


than 20s. weekly average — “‘? ton cana hen tee Ireland,” in its current number. The essence of that article is, 
such a home, and willing to pay this rent. OB Wen & Caen aS | that as the priests in Ireland are powerless now to influence the 


the cost of the land is not included, but at £50 per acre the addi- 


| people against their wishes, it is unjust that an election should be 


tional cost per house is not much increased, and that with this | | 054.4 on account of their interference in it. I admit that this is 


item added and 10s. deducted for repairs, insurance, and occasional 
defaulters, they will pay a fair interest on the original outlay, say 
7 per cent. Now what is done in one of the dearest counties in 
England surely can be carried out in more favoured localities.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., C. J. H. 





A CRY FROM THE WOMEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 
S1r,—I have received the usual amount of education bestowed 
upon girls now-a-days, and I am trying to find out what use I 
am in the world. I have three sisters, and any one of us could 
easily do the amount of house-keeping necessary in our home. 
We make our own clothes, but that takes up only a small portion 
of our time, leaving enough on hand to make me often wonder 
what I was created for; and knowing that I have a willing pair 
of hands, also, I flatter myself, an average amount of general 
ability, knowing, too, that some day (God alone knows how near) 
I may have to depend on my own exertions for support, I feel it is 
hard that there seems to be nothing I can work at with hope of 
some moderate remuneration in time to increase it till it is 
sufficient to make me independent. 
Isee all round me boys of 17 or 18 beginning to earn money 
for themselves, and why cannot I do anything? I hear on all 
sides reproaches about the aselessness of girls, and there is nothing 


I should feel a greater dislike to than being a drag on, say, a| 


brother, of which, however, I am not at all likely to get the 
chance. Can you help me? Will you helpme? I wish to work. 
I think I might do some good for others, and know I should be 
more contented myself. 

Ihave thought of teaching, but every one says the country is 
overstocked with teachers, and that there are too many of them 
already who, like me, have not been regularly trained to the occu- 
pation. Is there any other employment for women which would 
not jar too much on the nerve of respectability, very fully developed 
in most of my relatives? I would try to get a situation in a shop, 
but know my father and other relatives would never forgive me, 
and for as long a time as is possible I think it right to avoid 
displeasing them.—I am, Sir, &c., MINNIE. 





THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—I cannot but think that in your issue of May 30 you do 
less than justice to the astronomical accuracy of the Jesuit Father 
Hell. You say thet Father Perry, who will be in command of 
the party appointed to observe the transit of Venus at Kerguelen, 
will be ‘‘ prepared to remove the unfavourable impressions left by 
the work” of bis co-religionist, to whose Lapland observations in 
1769 ‘* many astronomers attribute the large error in the resulting 
determination of the Sun’s distance.” It is true that up to 
a recent period some doubt existed as to the accuracy of 
Father Hell. But Mr. Stone, of Greenwich, in his excellent 
‘Rediseussion of the Observations of 1769,’ points out that a false 
assumption had been made as to the meaning of Father Hell’s 
notes, the observer having been prevented by death from giving 
his own explanation ; this false interpretation is at the very root 
of the discussion, where an error leads to nothing but confusion. 
(“Monthly Notices,” R.A.S., xxviii., 256.) Mr. Stone proceeds 
(p. 265),—** I consider that, by simply interpreting strictly the 
language employed by the observers, I have been led to a solution 
which satisfies the whole of the ten observed durations.” 

Mr. Stone's work gained for him the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. This result has been generally accepted, 
and has been adopted in the calculations made in preparation for 
the coming transit. 

It is fortunate that Father Hell’s original notes still exist, and 
by the aid of photography have been made accessible to all in- 
terested in the subject. Had they perished, he might, perhaps, 
have continued to bear the blame, which must now in justice be 
shifted to those who accused him of error.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. J. I. 





very plausible and to a certain extent true, but I contend, for all 
| that, very dangerous, and far from the whole truth. The late 
| elections for the counties Mayo, Limerick, and Kerry have cer- 
| tainly shown that the influence of the clergy is seriously weakened, 
and that they have no longer their ancient hold over the people. 
But surely the real question is, do they still lay claim to the pos- 
session of spiritual powers, and is this claim to any extent allowed ? 
There can be but the one answer. ‘‘ The Catholic priests alone 
among the Nonconformist clergy” lay claim to spiritual powers 
—ivherent of course in that sacerdotalism to which you are so 
opposed—and though their flocks are no longer awed to the extent 
they once were by threats to use this power against those who 
refuse to obey, there can be no doubt that there are many who 
still assent to the claim, and obey from fear. The clergy of 
other denominations do not dream of threatening when they 
exhort, and if they did, their threats would be received with 
derision. On this account, Nonconformist ministers may agitate 
to their hearts’ content for an Evangelical candidate, or a Church- 
of-England clergyman for one who would maintain religious edu- 
cation, because all they can do is to exhort and persuade, by appeals 
either to the minds or the hearts of their hearers. They have no 
sanctions wherewith to enforce their teaching. But the Catholic 
priest fortifies his teaching by the sanctions which accompany it, 
and as long as these sanctions are admitted by any—and this will 
be so until the Catholic laity have become universally sceptical— 
so long is the position of the Catholic clergy, with reference to 
interference in politics, wholly different from that of the clergy of 
any other denomination. 

‘‘ Keep your consciences clear” has a force and a meaning, 
when spoken by them, which it has not in the mouths of the 
latter. You say, ‘Is there a fact more notorious in Ireland than 
| this, —that without the ballot the priest could not beat the land- 
| lord, that any earthly hope always prevailed over any spiritual 
| fear?” Where, Sir, could you have learnt this? Is it not rather 

more notorious that—outside Ulster, where Protestant electors 
| were in a majority—with the exception of the counties of Dublin 
| and Carlow and a few other stray seats, the landlords were power- 
less against the priests ? 

I would conclude by remarking that your translation of “ Vote 
for Joyce and Keogh ” into ‘‘ Vote for a Catholic candidate and 
a Catholic judge” is unworthy of you. It can have but the one 
translation, which runs thus,—‘‘ Vote for Joyce, and you vote for 
one who has brought disgrace and tribulation upon Holy Church, 
and defamed and subjected to the penalties of the law members of 
your clergy,” and it is not necessary to tell a good Catholic what 
this involves.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. A. H. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED IN IRELAND. 
(TO THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I requested you to allow me to correct a remark of yours on 
| the resolution carried by me in the Irish Church Synod on the so- 
called Athanasian Creed. I think I had aright to expect, asa 
| matter of justice, that you would have found room for the very 
| few lines in which I stated the facts. You have not, however, 
done so, but you have inserted a letter on the same subject from a 
writer who says that ‘there is a probability of a different result in 
a fuller House of Bishops, unless in the interval the Pan-Anglican 
Assembly of Bishops approves of some such solution of the great 
difficulty.” I do not know what your correspondent’s means of 
knowing the minds the Bishops may be, but must protest 
against his prophetic statement. Having served on the Revision 
Committee with the Bishops, I have had opportunities of knowing 
| something of their minds, yet I will not predict what their conduct 
will be, but will point out that in the Revision Committee, the 
omission of the damnatory clauses was carried in a very fall meeting 
without a division, and the only members of the Ilouse of Bishops 
who have expressed dissent are the two Archbishops and the 
Bishop of Derry. I sincerely hope, both for their own sakes and 
| for the sake of the Church, that they will vot take the line your 
! correspondent thinks probable. 
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On another point he also goes somewhat too fast. He says, 
“ They will all be bound by the whole Creed asa standard of faith.” 
I hope not, for in the Revision Committee a resolution was carried, 
also in a very full meeting without a division, that ‘* an explanatory 
note should be appended to the Eighth Article, declaring that the 
words ‘ Athanasian Creed’ are to be taken to mean such part only 
of what is commonly called the Creed of Athanasius as shall be 
appointed to be used in the public service of the Church,” and I 
have sufficient grounds for predicting that some such statement 
will be proposed for adoption by the Synod next year. 

I am very unwilling to ask for so much space as this letter 


occupies, and yet I must strongly claim it as a matter of mere | 


justice, when you publish statements about an act vitally affecting 
our Church, and for which I am responsible as the proposer, that 


you will allow me to give in reply the important facts I have | 


mentioned.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun FFOLLIOTT?. 


[We are very glad to have Colonel Ffolliott’s explanations. | 
Ilis letter was omitted before, only because we believed that the | 
substance of what he told us had been stated in a letter already | 


in type.—Ep, Spectator.] 





POETRY. 
een. 

GLEN SANNOX, SEPTEMBER 161Tn, 187—. 

Two old friends sat upon a stone, 

One named ’Lizabeth, t’other named John ; 

There they sat shoulder to shoulder, 

All among the browning heather, 

In that clear, September weather. 


Stillness filled the air with a gentle sadness, 

Not without, all through, its own touch of gladness. 
Near them lay the sea, almost heard its voice is, 
Cross the stubble-field, where the heart rejoices. 


Of that stalwart farmer, who among his stooks 

Stalks important, and his busy hinds o’erlooks, 

They are leading in the sheaves, with much zeal and laughter ; 
When the kirn* is come, they'll wilder be aud dafter. 


3ut what of the old friends, up upon the heather, 

Sitting there without a word, sitting there together, 
Looking up that famous glen, filled with its own weirdness, 
Standing up against the blue filled with to-be-fearedness ? 


There, far up, right to the left, the tremendous Saddle, 
’Cross which legs of fearless youth comfortably straddle,— 
One leg in our Sannox Glen, t’cther in Glen Rosie, 

There they hang these fearless legs, comfortably poses. 


Wild the glen is, clear the sky, sweet the lingering sunlight, 
Just that kind of sunlight ’tis, most akin to moonlight. 


Nothing say the cronies on that grey boulder sitting, 

While like mists across their minds memory’s ghosts are flitting, 
Filled with the thoughts of other years, 

Thoughts that were baptised in tears, 

Thoughts that Time helps to endure, 

Because for them he knows no cure. 


Speak they none and think they much,—much do they remember, 
Comfily together there, that Sixteenth of September. 
ARRAN. 


BOOKS. 
se 
BOTHWELL.t 
Mr. Swixpurne’s dramatic fire shows perhaps at its best in 
passages of this tragedy, but the tragedy itself is not worthy of 


its finest portions. It is too long; and very considerable portions | 


of it drag heavily upon the reader. The subject is one which needs 
swift movement, and the movement is not swift. Mary Stuart’s 
character itself, whether an accurate historic study or not, is very 
finely drawn, but even it is studied at too great length, and in 
parts the diffuseness of her passion for Bothwell becomes utterly 
wearisome. ‘The pictures of Darnley and of John Knox are per- 


haps the only things in the play which are perfect of their kind. | 


Though the whole interest of the play turns upon Bothwell, the 


picture of Bothwell himself is by no means a striking one. Doubt- | 


less, it is true enough, so far as it goes. The fierce, bloody, and 
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| brutal soldier, who has so passionate a love of power and s0 little 
| state-craft, whose idea of strength is violence, who finds it hard 
even to pretend to love the Queen whose sceptre he longs to wield, 
who sacrifices what of heart he has to his ambition when he divorces 
. a wife whom he to some extent loves for the sake of marrying the 
Queen, and whose genuine admiration for Mary Stuart’s daunt- 
lessness on the field of battle extorts from him the only really 
lover-like speeches he ever makes, is no doubt not only a strongly 
outlined, but a very real drawing ; yet there is a certain want of 
variety of treatment and wealth of resource in the devices by which 
' Mr. Swinburne presents Bothwell to us. Surely it was a mistake 
to give us not asingle scene between Bothwell and his divorced 
wife, Lady Jane Gordon, on the subject of the cruel course he had 
taken in making her the instrument of rending the bonds between 
them. When so much space is spared,—far too much, we thiuk,. 
| —to the scenes in which the policy of the different Scotch factions 
is debated, there might surely have been one to illustrate on 
a new side of his character the nature of the coarse soldier on 
whom the passion of the Queen was fixed, and only the more 
| eagerly fixed that it was obvious that he slighted her love, 
| though he coveted her throne. The monotony of this huge 
| drama required all the legitimate devices which a poet of Mr. 
| Swinburne’s capacity could employ for giving something of moral 
space, of human breadth, to its otherwise dark and almost savage 
}interest. Mr. Swinburne has attempted this, though inade- 
| quately, in the act called ‘Jane Gordon,’ by introducing a scene 
in which the divorced wife of Bothwell takes farewell of him and 
| of the Queen with a somewhat exaggerated expression of sub- 
| missiveness to both. But the scene is not an effective one, though 
| the intention to bring out, by contrast with that meek, pale, self- 
devotedness, Mary Stuart’s selfish and imperial passion, is gained. 
What we needed was rather that the poet should have given a 
touch of human depth to the singularly cold and violent ambition 
| of Bothwell, something that should show what there was in him 
; (beyond masterfulness) to take women ; and a great dramatist would, 
| we think, have availed himself of the affection which Bothwell 
j crushed for the sake of his ambition, to exhibit this. Mr. 
| Swinburne has not thought well to do so. Perhaps he pre- 
ferred to leave Bothwell’s character unrelieved by any more 
| human trait, in the nakedness of its gross ambition, in order to 
| signalise even more sharply the complete absence of nobler 
| elements in the Queen’s passion. Yet as he so clearly gives us 
| to understand that Jane Gordon's feeling for her busband was 
| one of devotion even more intense, because far more self-forgetful 
and permanent, than the Queen's, he has the less excuse for not 
| giving us some glimpse of the qualities which had secured that 
| love, the rather as it is pretty clearly hinted to us that Bothwell 
| himself loved his first wife as he could not love the Queen. There 
| is something so dreary in the whole tragedy, so utterly unrelieved 
| by nobleness,—if we except, at least, first the character of Kuox, 
| who appears not as an actor in the plot, but solely as preacher 
and prophet, and next, though these latter exceptions are of o 
cold and ambiguous kind, the disinterestedness of the statesman 
painted in Murray, and of the personal loyalty displayed by Lord 
Herries,—that we scem to need the exhibition of anything that is 
not wholly dark and violent ia the nature of the great ruffian who 
furnishes the stock on which Mary Stuart’s more wiuning forms 
/of even colder passion, aud more dignified resolves of an even 
-erueler vindictiveness, are grafted. Mr. Swinburne may have 
| thought that to diminish in any degree the effect of the moral 
| savagery underlying the wholly superficial grace and refinement of 
| Mary’s fascinatious, would be to spoil what was unique in the play. 
If so, we cannot agree with him. The character of all such 
effects is brought out as much by shading as by concentration. 
And to have painted Bothwell himself as susceptible of a higher 
spring of natural affection than Mary, would have been to add & 
new touch to the striking portrait of the graceful assassin, the 
delicate adulteress, the velvet-handed fury. 

However much readers may grumble at the somewhat tedious 
scenes in which Melville, Maitland, Morton, Murray, and the 
rest of them discuss affairs of State, and at the rather diffuse 
and wearisome messages of passion which the Queen sends to 
Bothwell by her page, no one will deny that, in the main, 
Mr. Swiuburne’s portrait of Mary Stuart, both as Queen and 
‘as woman, is consistently conceived and grandly painted. He 
passes over altogether the years during which she had made 
her half-brother Murray her chief counsellor, and had sup~ 
ported his policy with statesmanlike sagacity and firmncas. These 
years make the strange problem of her reign still more com- 
plex, but they do not altogether suit the view which Mr. Swin- 
burne takes of her rash, violent, aud insane policy, and it was as 
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well, therefore, for the dramatist to leave them wholly out of 
sight. He wanted to paint a queen superficially distinguished by 
many royal qualities, of which complete dauntlessness was the 
most royal, and not destitute of astuteness and state-craft where 
her own personal desires and passions did not interfere with her 
duties as a monarch, but utterly faithless, wholly bent on making 
her public duties subservient to her private passions, and as 
assionate, fierce, and loveless in her heart as the most brutal 
soldier among the faction-leaders of Scotland. Mer passion for 
Darnley turns into cold hatred as soon as she perceives his utter 
weakness of character, and his inferiority in both courage and 
capacity to herself, and she lends herself to the treachery by 
which he is lured on to his death without either hesitation before- 
hand, or regret, much less remorse, afterwards. Bothwell seems to 
her as dauntless and even bolder of conception than herself ; and 
his real indifference to her, except as the prize of his ambition, 
rather fans the flame of her passion. But even for Bothwell, her 
passion, violent as it is, is not love. No sooner is she finally 
separated from him, than she appears to forget him, and to plunge 
eagerly into new intrigues for influence and vengeance, in which 
she is quite willing to lean on new favourites. Her thirst for 
revenge is even greater than her thirst for power, and when, in 
the last scene of the play, she leaves Scotland for England, her one 
ruling desire is to return with power to bathe the land in the 
blood of its unruly people. There is a vein of superstition in 
her character, but it is not painted very strongly. Of the 
ideal monarch’s sympathy with people and country, so strong 
in the Tudors, so deficient in the Stuarts, there is in her not 
a trace. ‘ L’Etat c’est moi,” in an even narrower sense than 
that in which Louis XIV. used the expression, is the secret 
principle to which she is represented as conforming her actions. 
The State existed for her sake, not she for the State’s. Her 
kingdom was nothing to her, if it could not procure ber a fuller 
enjoyment of her own will and a fuller satisfaction of her own pas- 
sions than if she had been a private woman; and the surprise and 
rage created in her by finding that her position imposed strict limits 
on her inclinations, instead of giving her will and pleasure a wider 
range, are the key-notes of a good deal of this play. But first and 
foremost, the physique in Mary is depicted as that of the soldier who 
takes delight in strife and danger and blood, and this Mr. Swinburne 
has painted very finely, and with reiterated strokes. Here is her 
own picture of her own delight in the chase and the battle-field :— 
* Queen. By this hand, 
I would when we must ‘light from horse we might 
Take wing instead, and so what time we live 
Live ever at glad speed save when we sleep. 
It points and edges the dull steel of life 
To feel the blood and brain in us renew 
By help of that life lifting us, and speed 
That being not ours is mixed with us and serves. 
I would hold counsel and wage war and reign 
Not in walled chambers nor close pens of stato, 
But or in saddle or at sea, my steed 
As a sea-wave beneath the wind and me, 
Or the sea serving as a bitted steed 
That springs like air and fire. Time comes, they say, 
When we love rest, house-keeping sloth, and calms; 
To me I think it will not come alive. 
Ilerries, Madam, I would change yet one word with you 
Ere I go hence, or others take your ear. 
Queen, So shall you, sir; yet is my heart too light, 
And its live blood too merry from the chase, 
And all my life too full of the air of joy 
Whereon it mounts up faleon-like for prey 
And hovers at its wings’ width ere it strike, 
To give wise words wise welcome.” 
And here, again, is a still grander passage on the same theme, after 
her escape from Loch Leven:— 
Queen. Even such a night it was 
I looked again for to deliver me, 
Remembering such a night that broke my bonds 
Two wild years past, that brought me through to this ; 
The wind is loud beneath the mounting moon, 
And the stars merry. Noble friends, to horse ; 
When I shall feel my steed exult with me, 
I will give thanks for each of your good deeds 
To each man’s several love. I know not yet 
That I stand here enfranchised ; for pure joy 
I have not laid it yet to heart; methinks 
This is a lightning in my dreams to-night 
That strikes and is not, and my flattered eyes 
Must wake with dawn in bonds. Douglas, I pray 
If it be not but as a flash in sleep 
And no true light now breaking, tell me you, 
That were my prison’s friend ; I will belicve 
I am free as fire, free as the wind, the night, 
All glad fleet things of the airier element 





That take no hold on earth; for even like these 
Seems now the fire in me that was my heart 
And is a song, a flame, a burning cloud i 


That moves before the sun at dawn, and fades 
With fierce delight to drink his breath and die, 
If ever hearts were stabbed with joy to death, 
This that cleaves mine should do it, and one sharp stroke 
Pierce through the thrilled and trembling core like steel 
And cut the roots of life. Nay, I am crazed, 
To stand and babble like one mad with wine, 
Stung to the heart and bitten to the brain 
With this great drink of freedom; O, such wine 
As fills man full of heaven, and in his veins 
Becomes the blood of gods. I would fain feel 
That I were free a little, ere that sense 
Be put to use; those walls are fallen for me, 
Those waters dry, those gaolers dead, and this 
The first night of my second reign, that here 
Begins its record. I will talk no more 
Nor waste my heart in joyous words, nor laugh 
To set my free face toward the large-eyed sky 
Against the clear wind and the climbing moon, 
And take into mine eyes and to my breast 
The whole sweet night and all the stars of heaven 
But put to present work the heart and hand 
That here rise up a queen’s. Bring me to horse; 
We will take counsel first of speed, and then 
Take time for counsel.” 
Mr. Swinburne uses this high-swelling elasticity in Mary's 
blood to explain and enhance her cruel indifference to the 
sufferings of Darnley, whom she despises for his cowardice and 
irresolution far more than she resents his disloyalty to her- 
self. ‘There is not a passage in the play equal to that in which 
she coldly moralises over the body of Darnley to her accom- 
plice in the murder. So complete is her own remorselessness 
in the matter, that she speaks with the true impartiality 
of calm judicial scorn, exaggerating nothing, discerning 
the pitifulness in such a life much more than in such a death, 
and not even moved either to soften a feature in his character, 
or to caricature one, by the instinct of self-reproach. Cold as 
steel, his murderess sees him as he was through a perfectly 
achromatic medium, setting down nothing in malice to excuse 
herself, and nothing in pity to make amends :— 
“ Queen. Let me look on him, It is marred not much ; 
This was a fair face of a boy’s alive. 
Bothwell. t had been better had he died ere man. 
Queen. That hardly was he yesterday; a man! 
What heart, what brain of manhood had God sown 
In this poor fair fool’s flesh to bear him fruit? 
What seed of spirit or counsel ? what good hope 
That might have put forth flower in any sun? 
We have plucked none up who cut him off at root, 
But a tare only or a thorn. His cheek 
Is not much changed, though since I wedded him 
His eyes had shrunken and his lips grown wan 
With sickness and ill living. Yesterday, 
Man or no man, this was a living soul; 
What is this now? ‘This tongue that mourned to me, 
These lips that mine were mixed with, these blind eyes 
That fastened on me following, these void hands 
That never plighted faith with man and kept, 
Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs of shame, 
Poor lips athirst for women’s lips and wine, 
Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that looked askant 
And had no heart to face men’s wrath or love, 
As who could answer either,—what work now 
Doth that poor spirit which moved them? To what use 
Of evil or good should hell put this or heaven, 
Or with what fire of purgatory annealed 
Shall it be clean and strong, yet keep in it 
One grain for witness of what seed it was, 
One thread, one shred enwoven with it alive, 
To show what stuff time spun it of, and rent? 
I have more pity such things should be born 
Than of his death; yea, more than I had hate, 
Living, of him.” 

Were this much too bulky play more concentrated than it is into 
scenes of such power as this, there would be hardly any rank in 
English literature which it might not have attained. But the alloy 
is too ponderous and too freely distributed through the play to 
render it, as a whole, anything but heavy reading, in spite 
of its fine passages. Indeed, nothing is of the first order 
of merit in the drama, except the pictures generally of 
the Queen, of Darnley, and of the Calvinist prophet who 
demands her execution. John Knox, however, is not only a very 
fine, but a very concentrated bit of historic painting. ‘There is 
no diffuseness, no wearisome repetition in the self-delineation of hi 
character. Doubtless the long address to the people of Edinburgh 
in which he paints Mary Stuart as the centre and source of all the 
crime of which she had been the occasion, is the finest part of Mr. 
Swinburne’s portrait of him. But it is far too long for extract, 
and even the unrivalled grandeur of certain passages in it loses by 
separation from the context. Therefore we prefer to give our 
readers a glimpse of Mr. Swinburne’s John Knox, as he has 
introduced him into an earlier scene, when, after being dismissed 
by the Queen in high displeasure, and while he is awaiting what 
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he has good reason to think may be virtually a sentence of death, 
he enters into a discussion with one of the attending Maries, Mary 


Beaton, on the true character of divine peace :— 


“ Mary Beaton. Sir, for myself, small joy this were to me 
That this life should live ever; nor would I 
Care much by praying to stretch my days of life 
Into more length, nor much to take with me 
Garnish or gold; but one thing I would fain 
Have to go gravewards with me and keep it safe, 
That you have cast no word or warning on, 
And yet women, whose hearts are worldly-worn 
And by no creed of yours consolable 
Nor gladness of your gospel, love its name 
As dear as God's; and its name is but rest. 
John Knor. Rest has no other name but only God’s, 
Mary Beaton, But God has many another name than rest: 
His name is life, and life’s is weariness. 
John Knox. Ay, but not his; that life has lost his name ; 
Peace is his name, and justice. 
Mary Beuton. Ah, sir, see, 
Can these two names be one name? or on earth 
Can two keep house together that have name 
Justice and peace ? where is that man i’ the world 
Who hath found peace in the arms of justice lain 
Or justice at the breast of peace asleep ? 
Is not God’s justice painted like as ours, 
A strong man armed, a swordsman red as fire, 
Whose hands are hard, and his feet washed in blood ? 
It were an iron peace should sleep with him, 
And rest were unrest that should kiss his lips. 
What man would look on justice here and live, 
Peace has no more part in him. 
John Knox. Lady, nay, 
That only peace indeed which is of God 
Hath in the just man not a part but all, 
But the whole righteous life and heart in him 
Still peacefully possesses ; who hath not 
Or loves not justice, he can love not peace, 
For peace is just; and that thing is not peace 
That such men love, but full of strife and lies, 
A thing of thorns and treasons. This were even 
As if a man loving a harlot should 
Praise her for maiden and himself for pure 
To love such maidenhood, when any says 
That he loves peace who loves not holiness, 
For peaco is holy. Yea, and if one seek 
He shall find peace where bitterest justice is, 
In the full fire and middle might of wrath, 
Rather than where sloth sucks the lips of shame 
Or fear with her foul brother unbelief 
Lives in adultery ; strife is that which springs, 
As a winged worm and poisonous, of their sheets ; 
And in the slumberless and storm-strewn bed 
That very war’s self spreads for righteousness 
Peace as a babe is born.” 


i 
reading. ‘Tbe uninstructive faction-histories of the time are in. 
corporated in it at far too great length. Even the calm and 
regal statesmanship of Murray is not made dramatic as Shakespeare 
would have made it, and the subordinate leaders of parties are in. 
tolerably dull. The scenes preceding the murder of Rizzio and 
of Darnley are exceedingly fine, and the lyric in which Rizzig 
gives a foretaste of his own tragic end is one of the most 
wonderful, after its own mystic fashion, in the language. But the 
play is ruined by historical padding. Of the five hundred and 
thirty-two pages, half at least might have been, we do not 
merely say spared, but got rid of, to the vast gain in vivid. 
ness and force of those that remained. Scotch history jg 
almost always wearisome except in the hands of Sir Walter Scott, 
In Mr. Swinburne’s hands it bas not escaped its usual character. 
istic. He isa fine poet, but he has in vain endeavoured to throw 
himself into the heart of the Scotch cabals. He has failed in 
doing so, and the effort to make a great national drama out of his 
fine study of one or two picturesque and tragic fates, has spoiled 
what might have been a great poem and play. 








MR. TAYLOR ON THE ETRUSCANS.* 
| [FIRST NOTICE.] 
‘We took up this book with much interest, expecting to derive 
from a pew work, by the learned author of Words and Places, no 
“small amount of gratification and instruction. If our expecta. 
| tions have not been fully realised, they have not been altogether 
| disappointed. When we learned from his book that Mr. Taylor 
| claims to have solved the most difficult problem in ethnology and 
philology, the origin of the Etruscan race and the interpretation 
| of the Etruscan language—the riddle which bas puzzled the world 
| for twenty centuries—we could not but doubt whether he would 
| prove a more able Cidipus than the many who have gone before 
|him. For the language, as we know it from some 3,000 inscrip- 
| tions, mostly sepulchral, which have come down to us, although 
| tested by all the known ancient tongues, and by many modern, 
|has hitherto defied all the erudition brought to bear upon 
| it, and baffled all attempts at interpretation. Each theory in 
| turn has been proved to the entire satisfaction of its propounder, 
| yet the world has unkindly refused to acknowledge any one of 
| these tongues as the true key to the Etruscan, and persists in 
regarding the problem as one yet to be solved. We were there- 
fore prepared fora fresh disappointment. Yet Mr. Taylor tells 
‘his tale in so lucid, picturesque, and earnest a manner, that 
although he may fail to convince us, he commands our attention 





Tf Calvinism had always betrayed this same profound sympathy 
with that Pauline thirst for righteousness from which it took, theo- | 
logically speaking, its departure,—and, alas! how wide a departure, | 


and interest, 
horde of Tatars or Turcomans, 


—Calvinism would not be the word of reproach it is, even in spite of | 
its false metaphysics. And no doubt Mr. Swinburne is historically | 
right in making Knox base his teaching, not on metaphysics, but | 
on the same foundation as St. Paul. Certainly this play will not be | 
without a great moral as well as poetical influence in Scotland, if | 
it should bring back the Scotch theology to the higher ground | 


amalgamation with whom was for 


His theory is that the Etruscans were a nomad 


who left their home in Central 


| Asia, ‘‘at the lowest estimate, some 3,000 years ago,” and wandered 
westward till they reached Italy, which they found already oc- 
cupied by another race, also of ‘Turanian origin, but of the Euro- 
pean or Finnic branch of that stock, by their conquest of and 


med the great Etruscan nation. 


Having, on grounds quite independent of philology, already 





from which, by logical and metaphysical paths, it has deviated 
since the time of Knox. 

As a speech of Mary Beaton’s is the occasion for the passage we 
have just extracted, we may take occa-ion to remark that this figure 
in Mr. Swinburne’s drama is not a little enigmatic, —that neither its 


dramatic nor its intellectual meaning is at all clear. Mary Beaton is | 


meant to be something of a visionary, partially endowed with the 


faculty of second-sight, a reverie-loving spectator of the bloody | 


drama going on before her eyes, conscious of a certain amount 
of foresight of its issues, cold in the times of her mistress’s 
joy, zealous in the time of her calamity, yet not loving the 
Queen, and apparently not unwilling to hasten her steps in 
the path of destruction. 


that night, and to profit by the results of the crime in which he 
does not share ; and later in the drama, she excuses the Queen to 
herself, for her heartless indifference to her own and Darnley’s child. 
Yet if she is meant to be in any sense Mary’s evil genius, contem- 
plating her downward path, and anticipating her evil destiny, with 
any sort of imaginative zest in the prospect, the sketch is too 
shadowy and incomplete to attain its end; and what other purpose 
this enigmatic figure is meant to answer, unless it be simply that of 
an intellectual foil to the Queen’s violent passions, it is not easy 
to see. 

On the whole, and in spite of great scenes and wonderful 
passages in there a self-restraint and a force of 
drawing such as Mr. Swinburne has never before equalled, we 


which is 


Thus she apprises Bothwell of the | 
coming murder of Rizzio, and advises him to keep away from Court | 


are disappointed with Bothwell. A great part of it is heavy | * Atruscan Researches. By Isaac Taylor, M. 


arrived at the conclusion that the Etruscans must have belonged 
to the Tatar family of nations, he resolved, more out of curiosity 
than from any absolute expectation of success, to test the lan- 
guage by the Finno-Turkic tongues. ‘To my surprise and de- 
light,” he tells us, ‘*I found that my success was definite and 
instantaneous. ‘The wards of the lock which had rusted for twenty 
centuries, and which had presented such obstinate resistance to all 
attempts to open it, yielded at once on the application of this key. 
Every key, except the right one, had already been tried in vain ; 
when the right key was at length found, almost by accident, and 
| inserted in the lock, there could be no question as to the precision of 
the fit.” The languages, for they are legion, which form Mr. Taylor's 
boasted key are those of all Turanian nations, Asiatic and European; 
but he professes to find the closest and most abundant aflinities 
in the Ugric or Altaic tongues, or those of the Turanian tribes 
who inhabit the lofty table-land of Central Asia, and their 
outlying congeners, comprising the Finnic, Samojedic, Turkic, 
Mongolic, and Tungusic peoples. For after eliminating one 
Turanian language after another, as only more or less remotely 
allied to the Etruscan, he comes to the conclusion that the Ugric 
branch of the Turanian stock is unquestionably the closest, and 
the only one to which the Etruscan can be directly affiliated. 
Foremost among this group of languages, in point of proximity to 
the Etruscan, he places those of the Yenissei; ‘* next, the dialects 
of the Ostiaks, the Woguls, the Yukahiri, the Tschuwashes, the 
Wotiaks, the Uigurs, the Magyars, and the Ugrian tribes which 
form the ethnic liuk between the Finnic and the Tarkic stocks.” 


| 
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If the Etruscans were indeed Turanians, we should a priori expect | 
their language to bear the nearest affinity to those of other | 
‘Turanian nations of corresponding antiquity and culture,—to | 
those of Egypt or China, for instance. But this Mr. Taylor will | 
not admit, and we are somewhat startled to learn that the Etrus- | 
can is much more closely akin to certain living dialects of Siberia, | 
spoken by tribes who in ancient times had no written character, | 

and whose nomad habits and imperfect civilisation could not have | 
been favourable to the preservation of their language in its purity | 
through so many centuries. 

Mr. Taylor is not content to prove from linguistic affinities that 
the Etruscans were of Turanian race. He sevks to prove it also 
from the names by which they were known to the ancients. ~ He 
would establish an analogy between “ Tyrrhenoi,” one of the names 
by which the Greeks designated the Etruscans, and ** Turan,” the 
appellation given by the old Persians to the Turcoman tribes on 
their northern frontier, and whence we derive the modern ethnic 
term ‘ Turanian ;” and also between the other name, ‘ ‘Tyrsenoi,” 
by which the Etruscans were known to the Greeks, and “ Tursenna,” 
or “ Turkhenna,” which, he informs us, means in the Ugric tongues 
Turk-men, or Turco-men. Even the name by which the Etrus- 
cans designated themselves, ‘* Rasenna,” he finds to be a Ugric 
word, signifying ‘‘ tribesmen,” or **men of the nation.” This is 
the very argument of his book,—to prove by affinities of language, 
as well as by other analogies, that the ‘l'yrrhenians of Italy were 
of kindred race with the Turanians of ‘Turkestan. 

That the Etruscans were Turanians is no novel theory. It was 
propounded years ago by Mr. Fergusson. Even most of those 
who have regarded them as Aryans or Semites have agreed in 
admitting their Oriental origin. ‘The universal tradition of anti- 
quity, with one solitary exception, has pronounced them to have 
come from Asia Minor, and notably from Lydia, and is not easily 
to be set aside, confirmed as it is by the peculiarities in their 
political and religious institutions, in their social and domestic 
customs, which distinguish them on many points from the Greeks, 
and assimilate them closely to the Egyptians and other Oriental 
nations of antiquity,—characteristics which have been too much 
overlooked by Niebuhr, Lepsius, and other German writers, who 
regard them as an indigenous people of Italy or of the Rbetian 
Alps. 

While there can be little doubt that ‘* 7uscos Asia sibi vindicat,” 
we have hitherto had nothing but conjecture that they were of 
Turanian rather than of Aryan or Semitic origin,—a conjecture 
founded chiefly on the analogy presented by the multitude and 
splendour of their sepulchral monuments, the ‘luranians having 
been pronounced the tomb-building race par excellence. Mr. 
Taylor's aim is to convert this conjecture, this ‘‘ vague suspicion,” 
into certainty. He readily accepts the tradition of their Lydian | 
origin, since he claims both the Lydians and Lycians as Turanians 
for this same reason, that they have left conspicuous sepulchral 
monuments. How far the traditional brotherhood of the Etruscans 
with the Lydians holds good might have been patent ere this, if 
the researches which Mr. Dennis commenced in 1868 inv the Bin 
Tépé at Sardis, with the view of settling that long-vexed question, 
had not been abruptly brought to a close. 

We must express our surprise that Mr. Taylor does not make 
more of the striking analogies which he acknowledges to exist 
between the artistic remains and sepulchral usages of Egypt and 
Etruria. Surely those resemblances which meet us on every 
hand in the earliest art works of the Etruscans are something 
more than * superficial,” as Mr. Taylor pronounces them to be, 
and can hardly be explained by the commercial intercourse between | 
the peoples and by Etruscans studying art in the Egyptian school. 
Mr. Taylor is here blinded by his theory. The reason he gives | 
for regarding these resemblances as superficial is that the philo- | 
logical argument is conclusive against any close affivity between 
the races. ‘*The Etruscan language bears no closer relation to 
the Egyptian than that of a distant cousinship.” ‘This brings us 
to the main argument on which he bases the theory he propounds | 
—that “ the ultimate and surest test of race is language—the only 
test which is thoroughly complete and satisfactory.” ‘This dictum 
cannot be accepted without reserve. It may be doubted whether, 
in the case of uncivilised tribes possessing no written character, | 
especially when of nomad habits, language, after the lapse | 
of a few centuries, can be relied on as any test of race. | 
That such tribes, though closely allied in origin, often lose all lin- 
Zuistic affinities, is a fact well known to those who have occasion 
to study savage tongues. In portions of South America, for 
example, the aborigines of a limited district are found divided 
into several tribes, bearing different names, and speaking distinct | 














| mortuary inscriptions in conjunction with numbers. 


languages, so entirely distinct as not only to be phonetically un- 
intelligible to the neighbouring tribes, but when represented ir 
European characters to bear no apparent affinity. Yet these tribes 
are unmistakably of one and the same race, of the true Tatar or 
Mongolian type, with identical customs, observances, and habits of 
life; with the same mental characteristics, and not differing in 
physiognomy and outward appearance more than the natives of 
adjoining counties in England. This fact, for which we can per- 
sonally vouch, is not very favourable to Mr. Taylor's theory. If 
certain Turanian tribes of South America, though found in close 
contact, have lost all linguistic affinities, it is difficult to believe 
that others of Northern and Central Asia should have preserved 
these affinities with a race from whom they have been separated 
for 3,000 years, and by more than as many miles. The Etruscans 
must have left their native East at least some ten centuries before 
Christ. The races from which, according to Mr. ‘Taylor, 
they then branched off, and with whose languages he supposes 
their tongue to be most nearly allied, were nomad uncultured 
tribes, without a literature or even a written character, and he is 
compelled to admit that under such circumstances language is 
exposed to an immense amount of corruption and alteration. He 
also admits that only within comparatively recent times have the 
Ugric dialects arrived at the dignity of possessing a fixed grammar 
and vocabulary, the only exceptions to this rule being the Turkish, 
the Magyar, and the Finnish tongues on the Baltic, all of which 
have absorbed foreign—that is, Semitic or Aryan—elements to a 
great extent. We may well hesitate, then, to accept unreservedly 
all the conclusions at which he has arrived from a comparison. 
of the languages of nations so widely removed both by time 
and space. 

The course, moreover, which Mr. Taylor adopts in his quest of 
linguistic affinities is not such as to secure our confidence in the 
results he announces. Not content with seeking analogies to the 
Etruscan in any one Ugric language, or in any one class of such 
languages, he claims the right to ransack the whole family of 
Turanian tongues, ancient or modern, civilised or savage. If the 
Finnish or Samojedic will not yield the desired analogy, he seeks 
it in the Egyptian or Basque. If the Turkish does not respond 
to his call, he presses the Chinese or Magyar into his service. We 
must be allowed to question whether such a method is philosophical, 
and whether any theory, however fanciful, may not be proved by 
such a process. 

We cannot presume to keep step with Mr. Taylor in his re- 
searches into the structure and vocabulary of some ‘scores of 
languages,” on which he feasts with a wolfish appetite for affinities. 
Not to every man is it given to possess such scholarship as Mr. 
‘Taylor exhibits. We must be content, therefore, to take on trust 
wuch that he offers for our acceptance. Some of his analogies, 
however, are too far-fetched to be adapted to the deglutition and 
digestion of ordinary mortals, ‘That, for example, which he 
presents at page 187, between the Etruscan word ‘* Kiemzathrm,” 
and a “ jaw-breaking word” from a Siberian dialect, which im 
1735 was spoken only by ten men, and is now probably extinct, 
may be real, but is certainly not apparent. Both words, which, 
he says, signify ‘‘ eighty,” we give as he prints them :— 

Ariner ; KINA-MAN-TSCHAU-THJUNG 
Etruscan: Kt EM Zz A THR M 
‘The same may be said of the analogies tabled at page 110, where, 
to the Etruscan word J/inthial, which seems to signify an ‘‘ image” 
or ‘*spectre,” equivalents are given in sundry Turanian dialects, 
the “jinn,” or * jan,” however, of the Turkish strongly savour- 
ing of the Semitic element in that language. Nor can we admit, 
as perfectly satisfactory, his interpretation of the words inscribed 
on a pair of Etruscan dice found at Toscanella in 1848, and 
which he regards as “the manifest key to the great secret.” 
The words are MACH—THU—HUTH—KI—ZAL, and sa, and he 
takes for granted that they represent the numerals from 1 to 6, 
and arranges them in their order according to Ugric affinities. 
Analogy is certainly in favour of these monosyllables representing 
numerals, but still there is room for doubt. They may be the 
names of letters, instead of numbers; they may be conventional 
signs, or they may be terms proper to the gaming-table, as we use 
ace, deuce, terce, or tierce, &e. Far more cogent and conclusive is 
Mr. Taylor's reasoning at page 197, as to the meaning of the words 
ril, avil or avils, leine, and lupu, so frequently used in Etruscan 
From a 
careful comparison of monuments, he logically deduces their mean- 
ing to be respectively, “ years,” “age,” or “aged,” * lived,” and 
* died.” 
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the fullest instructions, but he also presents them with Woodeuts 
ROYAL BOOK OF PASTRY AND CONFECTIONERY.* ot the simplest utensils which they will require to use, not even 
Some years ago there issued from the Press a series of volumes | the pestle and mortar and the hair-sieve, the rolling-pin or the 
called ‘* Small Books on Great Subjects ;” they were, if we re- | jelly-bag, articles to be found, we should have supposed, in kitchens 
member rightly, both interesting and successful, but they are | of the most moderate pretensions, being unrepresented. We must 
brought to our recollection just now by the contrast they form to | say, however, that M. Gouffé, unlike many teachers, is not above 
the fashion of the present day, which seems to be to produce very | the suggestion of an appropriate substitute when the proper re. 
large books indeed upon subjects which we must be excused for | quisite is not at hand, and a kitchen stool, turned upside down, 
considering (at least, in contradistinction to many others,) with a diaper napkin tied over it, does admirable duty for a filter, 
decidedly small. Lately, we reviewed a huge quarto entirely | when no better may be had. A very useful and very simple pre- 
occupied with poultry -rearing, and now we are presented | paration for stiffening jelly or cream is made out of so common a 
with 450 pages on pastry and confectionery, illustrated with 10 | substance as the rind of pork, and as it will keep good for a length 
chromo-lithographs and 137 woodcuts, oddly described as ‘drawn | of time, we commend it to the attention of our lady readers, who 
from nature.” M. Gouffé’s book may well be called the Royal may, with a moderate degree of practice, learn from M. Gouffé’s 
Pastry Book, for it is 9 most elaborate and exhaustive production, | book how to make many fancy dishes for which hitherto they haye 
written with that appreciation of his mctier, and that pride in his | peen obliged to have recourse to the professed confectioner, In 
successful practice of it, which belong to the true artist alone. the first place, all the technical terms used in pastry-making are 
Tracing the origin of pastry-making to the infancy of the world, carefully explained ; and next, the modes of heating the oven and 
when man, seeing before him flour, butter, and eggs, was in-| the care to be used in baking are dwelt upon; then come the 
spired to make a brioche, and slightly alluding to the ancient | yarjous preparations, by which are meant the colouring of sugars, 
Parisian guild of the Masters of the Art of Pastry, the author | the making of paste, the washing of currants and raisins, the 











of the recondite work before us proceeds to show in his | blanching of almonds, &c. 


preface the opportunities he has had of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of that which he desires to impart, by enumerating 
the eminent cooks under whom he had the good-fortune to study, 
one of the chief of whom was Caréme, chef to the Prince of 
Wales when Regent, and afterwards employed in the same capacity 
by the Princess de Bagration and Baron de Rothschild. Careme 
having noticed in the shop-window of Gouffé pire two small 
baskets in gum paste, and an almond centrepiece, the productions 
of the youthful Jules, saw in him a hopeful pupil, and took him 
under his tuition. With what fervour Gouffé alludes to his “first 
introduction to real work,” the preparation for the great ball given 
by the City of Paris to the Duc d’Angouléme, on his return 
from the Spanish expedition in 1823 !— 

“On that memorable occasion,” he says, “wo had to prepare a 


sitting-down supper for 7,000 guests. Caréme presided over the cold 
dishes, consisting of 100 large ones, 18 of which were on stands, and of 


300 entrées, 20 of which were also on stands ; for this part of the supper | 
alone we wero seventeen cooks, and worked uninterruptedly for four | 


days. Curiosity led me to take a peep at the hot dishes; they com- 
prised 200 large removes and roast joints, 400 entrées, and 200 dishes 
of dressed vegetables. Michel Hollande was the chef for the creams 
and jellies, numbering 300; Penclle was answerable for the sweets, 
numbering also 300. Such a beginning to a young fellow fond of his 


business could not but be beneficial, as revealing an hitherto undreamt- 


of field of action in which he might aspire to figure.” 

Since then M. Gouffé has worked at all the different branches 
of cookery, and he now claims for his books a merit to which few 
‘writers upon the art can aspire, for he says that every recorded recipe 
is the result of personal experience. In the advice to beginners 
with which the author commences his course of instruction, he tells 
the incipient pastrycook what qualities he must bring with him in 


order to insure success; they are qualities which would probably | 


make him the master of any other art which he might be desirous to 
acquire,—quickness, intelligence, a lively and inventive fancy, a 
dove of study, patience, perseverance, and artistic feeling. Armed 
with these requisites, he is recommended to have an elementary 
knowledge of drawing, sculpture, and architecture, and to devote 
eight or ten years to the practical study of pastry! Who would 
have thought that all this was needful, in order fitly to provide 
baked meats even for the tables of kings ? 

But are not Italian villas, made of nougat, rustic summer-houses, 
fountains, military and naval trophies, biscuit hams, swans, and 
all the wonderful devices which M. Gonffé's illustrations bring 
before us, deserving of severe study and a long apprenticeship? to 


say nothing of all the queer kuchens of Tyrolese and German in- 


vention, the Russian Blinis and Perodis, and the innumerable 
French friandises, which make our mouths water as we merely 
read the many recipes for their successful manufacture. Some of 
them, indeed, are very quaint, in particular, a méringue beehive, 
a most natural-looking straw-built edifice, with bees (with pistachio 
bodies, currant heads, and almond wings, ) dotted over it, and appar- 
ently regaling themselves with the delicious whipped cream with 
which the structure is so temptingly filled. 
not by any means content with displaying his own knowledge 
of these niceties of his art; he is really anxious to teach not 
only cooks, but those ladies who are willing to use their hands 
to good purpose in the preparation of delicacies, how best to suc- 
ceed in their object, and for this purpose he not only gives them 





* The Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules Gouffé, Chef de Cuisi ne 
of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated from the French and adapted to English 
use by Alphonse Gouffé, Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. | 





| means of doing so. 
‘with an art can be attained by book-knowledge, we think that 


But M. Gouffé is | 


It may surprise some of our 
readers to hear of puff-paste made with oil, and to see 
the moderation with which butter, so lavishly employed by the 
| makers of heavy and indigestible coverings for tarts, is used by 
| real masters of the art; but it would be well if a little of this 
moderation and judgment were practised by our English house- 
wives or those under their command. M. Gouffé is quite right in 
insisting that all provisions shall be of first quality, and that the 
cook should learn to judge of them from their appearance, smell, 
flavour, ripeness, and freshness, for often we find that carelessness 
or false economy in these matters have caused failure when success 
would have been certain, and that by these means an entertainment 
which has cost much labour and considerable expense has only re- 
sulted in ridicule and disappointment. We are not, as a nation, 
' remarkable for skill in the culinary art, and it is not, therefore, 
surprising that the chapter on ‘ indigenous pastry ” should be but 
ashort one. The beefsteak pie and mutton patties, the jam roll, 
and the few other puddings, the cheese-cakes, the mince-meat, 
/and the gooseberry-fool, however dear to the average Briton, 
make but a poor show, in comparison with all the light and airy 
| delicacies in which the French, the Swiss, and the Italian confec- 
tioners are known to excel. But there was a time, and to its 
existence our old cookery-books sufficiently testify—a ‘* good old 
| time "—when ladies thought it not beneath them to vie with each 
other in the preparation of delicacies for the table, and although 
_ at present such tastes, and the knowledge sufficient to gratify them, 
are alike rare, something of a reaction appears to be setting in, 
and by the establishment of a school of cookery an impetus has 
probably been given to it. Of course it is necessary, in the first 
instance, that the graver branches of cookery should be studied, 
and although M. Gouffé pronounces that while a good pastry- 


| 











| cook easily becomes a good cook, the converse case has never 
| been recorded; we should certainly prefer that our wives and 
| daughters should make themselves familiar with the essentials of 
the culinary art before proceeding to the ornamental depart- 


ments, although these are by no means to’be despised; and M. 
Gouffé, in his Livre de Cuisine, which has also been translated and 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., has afforded them ample 
In so far, indeed, as practical acquaintance 


pastry-makivg and confectionery may be acquired from the Royal 
Pastry Book, which is written with a clearness, a careful attention 
to detail, and a thoroughness quite beyond praise; and if the 
ardour of M. Gouffé and his devotion to his craft cannot but now 
and then induce a smile, it must be confessed that in pastry- 
making, as in every other walk in life, ardour and devotion are 
gualifications which must not be wanting, if the neophyte should 
desire to rise in the vocation to which he has devoted himself, and 
to take an honourable place amongst the workers of his time. 





THE WORKING-CLASSES OF SWITZERLAND.* 
From many points of view the study of the internal organisation 
of Switzerland is interesting for all those who are engaged 
in the solution of social problems. ‘There is sufficient analogy 
between Swiss and English institutions, based as they both 
are upon a foundation of great individual liberty, consolidated 
by a profound attachment to ancient traditions, to render the 
treatment of social questions in Switzerland especially attractive 











* Arbeiter - Verhdltnisse und Fabrikeinrichtungen der Schweiz. By Professor 
Bihmert, of Zurich. 
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to the English student. The great Educational question, which 
may fairly be said to be the most momentous of all those that 
occupy our attention at the present time, has been eolved by 
Switzerland in the sense of universal obligatory instruction. 
Although not productive of all the blessings expected from it by 
its more zealous partisans, this system has, however, had the 
merit of placing the Confederation in the foremost rank, in so far 
as the diffusion amongst the masses of elementary knowledge is 
concerned. 

Inseparably connected with the Educational question is that 
which faces us in the condition of the working-classes, and it is in 
this respect especially that Switzerland affords an interesting field to 
the observer, for there, more perhaps than in any other country, a 
certain amount of unity of action would appear to obtain in the 
relations between employers and employed. Strikes are of less 
frequent occurrence there than elsewhere, and although the Inter- 
pational Society may be said to have its head-quarters amongst 
the foreign workmen of Geneva, its theories have had but little 
influence in Switzerland. This comparative immunity from the 
wide-epread infection of unsound economical doctrines is not due 
to any extraordinary development of commercial prosperity, nor to 
any peculiar superiority in the material condition of the Swiss 
workman. Qn the contrary, the wages he earns are generally 
Jower and his hours of work longer than those of his brethren in 
adjacent countries. Amongst the numerous causes which combine 
to render the Swiss working-man less amenable to the influence of 
the wild theories which are so eagerly caught up by his neighbours, 
there is none more powerful than the conviction that the givers 
and takers of labour alike serve their own interests best by 
combining their efforts on all possible occasions. Switzerland 
is a poor country, and one in which it is only by unremitting 
industry on the part of employers and employed that the means 
of subsistence for the community can be procured. On every 
side, the workman sees proofs of the persevering efforts made 
by his master to secure his well-being, both physical and intel- 
lectual. Besides the schools established by law in every commune, 
the whole country is studded with private institutions intended to 


~ furnish the working-man with opportunities for instruction in his 


childhood, for relaxation and improvement during bis working 
years, and relief in his old age. Thanks to the associations devoted 
to his enlightenment, the workman is imbued with a sufficient 
amount of sound economical knowledge to understand that what- 


ever reduces production must eventually detract from his well- | 


being. 
to submit to any necessary falling-off in his wages with- 
out resorting to strikes, which he sees must in the long 
run, however successful immediately, entail considerable 
injury upon himself. At the same time, he has acquired 
sufficient instruction to enable him to obtain from his employers, 


under all circumstances, a larger proportional share of the profits | 
of business than falls to the lot of his brethren in more wealthy | 
His wages are generally low, and his hours of work | 


countries, 
are many; but he has been trained to industry and frugality, and 
he is, moreover, sustained by the knowledge that the mode of living 
of his employer is but little, if at all, more luxurious than his 
own, and that his bours of work are generally longer. He has 
learnt that nothing but the closest economy and the most unre- 
nitting industry can enable Switzerland to compete in the markets 


of the world with her more favoured rivals, and he has applied his | 


lesson to such good purpose, that Swiss products are day by day 
gaining ground, even where they had originally the very faintest 
chances of success. 

For those who care to inquire into the causes which have led 
the Swiss working-man to suceess in the arduous struggle he has 
entered upon, side by side with his master, against disadvantages, 
both natural and artificial, the work of Professor Béhmert will be 
full of instruction. His report on the condition of the working- 
classes and the Factory Regulations of Switzerland, published by 
Official request for the Vienna Exhibition, gives us step by step 
the history of the Swiss working-man. With the greatest im- 
partiality, Professor Béhmert deals with all the different phases of 
the social system of his country, in its effect upon the condition of 
the productive classes. He describes in detail the institutions 
which have raised Swiss industry to the height it has now attained ; 
he warns his readers of the dangers which threaten to undermine 
those institutions, and shows them in what direction remedies are to 
besought. Within the limits of this article it is impossible to do more 
than glance at the contents of this work, which consists of about 


1,000 closely printed quarto pages, almost every line of which may be | 


said to have its own peculiar interest for students of the particular 
branch of the great social problem with which it is concerned 


Hence, in periods of real difficulty, he is generally ready | 


The Report is divided into two parts, each of which is sub- 
divided into special sections. It contains a mass of statistics upon 
every conceivable subject connected with the working-classes, 
' reference to which is facilitated by an alpbabetical index at the 
end. In the first or general part, the Professor shows how, little 
by little, a purely agricultural and pastoral nation has attained to 
a high pitch of industrial development. Taking the special 
branches of trade one by one, he points out the progress they 
have made of late years, and shows what causes have tended to 
accelerate that progress, and what obstacles have, in some instances, 
had the effect of causing the stream of industry to deviate from 
its original channels. He then proceeds to distinguish the part 
played by the State in the industrial development of the country 
_ by means of educational and fiscal laws ; in certain Cantons, by 
means of factory regulations, and in general, by the establish- 
‘ment of national banks, for the reception of savings and the 
increase of credit. 

The second or “special” part is more particularly concerned 
| with the social condition of the working-classes. It is here that 
| Professor BUhmert enters into details concerning the vast number 
of Societies, whether instituted by the workmen themselves or by 
their employers, which strive to improve the condition of the 
labouring man. He enumerates building societies of the most 
varied description, some of them merely speculative undertakings, 
| but most of them established either by employers or employed, or 
by the joint action of both, for the purpose of securing indepen- 
dent and healthy dwellings for the workman and his family. He 
shows us a variety of plans, most of them in full action, devised 
to enable the workman to obtain the necessaries of life of the 
| best quality and at the most reasonable rates. There are societies 
| instituted with sanitary objects of every kind, from the construc- 
| tion of baths and gymnasiums, to the facilitation of excursions and 

the inculcation of sanitary knowledge. 
Professor Bohmert deals at length with the much vexed question 
| of wages, and furnishes statistics of the rates obtaining in more 
| than thirty different trades. He goes on to explain all the different 
| systems in vogue in Switzerland, and treats of payment by the 
hour, by the day, and by the week; of piece-work, of engage- 
| ments at forfeit-rates, of labour in gangs, of bonuses and the various 
forms of industrial partnership. He then directs his attention to 
benefit and assurance societies, of which, according to an inquiry 
| carried out in 1865, there were no less than 632, with 96,003 
members, and a paid-up capital of nearly £315,000 ; and then, ina 
| separate section, he turns to the cognate question of savings-banks 
of various descriptions, whether established solely for the reception 
of savings, or combined with provision-stores or benefit societies. 

Of Co-operative associations Switzerland has comparatively few, 
whether of the nature of the Credit associations which, under the 
direction of Schulze-Delitsch, have become so general in Ger- 
many, or similar to the co-operative undertakings for purposes of 
consumption or production which have been successful to a con- 
siderable extent both in France and in England. The author 
then describes the development, the causes, and the result of 
about thirty strikes which have occurred in Switzerland since 
1837, and dwells upon the influences exerted by ‘Trades’ Unions 
and Councils of Arbitration respectively, which leads him to the 
consideration of the customs in restraint of strikes existing in 
some of the Cantons, in the shape of work-books and contracts 
under penalties, between employers and employed, showing in the 
clearest light how great is the aversion felt in Swiizerland to any 
interference with individual liberty, and especially how difficult 
it is to enforce laws tending to authorise such interference. 
There is but one possible palliative for strikes and breaches 
of contract alike, which consists in giving sufficient instruction 
to the working-man to enable him to see clearly how very 
frequently bis interests are in unison with those of his employer. 
What has already been done for the improvement and enlighten- 
ment of the working-classes is shown in the last chapter of the 
Report, which, amongst many other subjects, gives a full account 
of the foundation and spread of the Grutli-Verein, a Mutual Im- 
provement Society, numbering 4,500 members, exclusively of the 
working-classes, well known for its inveterate opposition to the 
extreme doctrines of the Continental Internationalists. 

It is only necessary to add that Professor Bolmert’s Report has 
met with very general approbation in Switzerland, both as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of economical science, and 
as an impartial account of the condition of the Swiss industrial 
‘classes. It is recommended by the President of the United Cham- 
bers of Commerce as a work that should be in the hands of every 
citizen, and the principal industrial organs can find no terms of 
| praise sufliciently strong for it. 1t is difficult for a foreigner to be 
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sufficiently conversant with the affairs of a many-sided country 
like Switzerland, to express an opinion as to the accuracy of the 
statements contained in so comprehensive a work, but the research 
and the power of observatiou displayed in it are undoubtedly very 
remarkable, and as a book of reference there is probably nothing 
of recent date to equal it in other countries. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Remains. By Thomas 
H. Dyer, LL.D. (Bell and Sons.)—This is a very copious and elaborate 
work, which it is impossible properly to appreciate without an acquaint- 


ance not only with the literary authorities on the subject, but also with | 


the localities of the modern city. Dr. Dyer commences with a sketch 
of the history of Athens, disclaiming, as he does so, the task of inquiring 
whether this history be truth or fiction. He observes, with perfect 
truth, that it is his business to relate what the Athenians themselves 
believed. It was their legendary, not their real history, which was 
illustrated by the monuments which, in a profusion unequalled elsewhere, 
crowded their city; it is with their legendary history, therefore, that 
the antiquarian and topographer are concerned. Dr. Dyer, however, may 
be supposed to perform this part of his work with the more satisfaction 
and success because, as is well known, he is an energetic partisan of 
what may be called the “ believing” In the third 
chapter, after passing rapidly over the heroic times, as represented by 
the names of Theseus and Codrus, and the semi-historic period of 
Solon, he comes down to the dynasty of Peisistratus, with which the 
literary and artistic existence of Athens may be said to have com- 
menced, The actual city which we know through its great poets, 
historians, and orators dated from after the Persian war. Copious 
notices of its fortifications and harbours, its buildings, sacred and 
profane, are to be found throughout the literature of the next six 


school of historians, 


centuries, but we are indebted to a writer of the second century after 
Christ for the most complete account of its topography. 
native of Magnesia in Lydia, visited Athens at a time when it had 
reached, thanks to the munificence of Herodes Atticus, its acme of 


Pausanias, a 


splendour. He wrote what we should call a ** guide” to the artistic 
objects to be seen in the city, and introduced in the course of his de- 
scriptions many notices of its legends and history. This description is 
divided into six walks or tours, all of them perfectly plain and easy of 
recognition, if we except the first, about which there is a certain obscu- 
rity, owing to a doubt as to the gate by which the writer entered the city. 
These tours Dr. Dyer follows, illustrating what the “cicerone” of the 
And 


he also adds the description of various things which it did not come 


second century tells us by what still remains in the nineteenth. 


within the purpose of Pausanias to include in his work, among them 
Dr. 
Dyer’s volume will be a work of reference to the student of Greek history 


the great processions, viz., the Eleusinian and the Pan-Athenaic. 
and literature of the greatest interest and value. 

Simon de Montfort and the 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—* It 
of preface, “for those who visit or inhabit the town of Evesham, to 


Batile of Evesham. By Herbert New. 
may be useful,” says Mr. New, by way 
describe briefly the person, and the event which give so much interest 
to a place otherwise remarkable only, in common with other places on 
the Avon or the Severn, and in the fertile vale of their confluence, for 
ancient monastic remains and traditions, for agricultural wealth, and 
for beautiful midland scenery.” In accordance with this purpose, Mr. 
New gives his readers an excellent sketch of the constitutional work 
of the great Earl of Leicester. Sprung of a race unlikely, it would 
seem, to produce a champion of liberty, he did more, perhaps, than any 
one other person in the course of our history to build up the great fabric of 
English freedom. It is curious enough that the great prince by whom 
he was overthrown was a great workman in the same direction, but 
it is tolerably certain that Edward I. would not have been what he 
was to this country had it not been for Simon de Montfort. <A certain 
lf to the 
chroniclers honour with especial praise. De Montfort had probably 
r f the transcendent glory which in the eyes of 


suspicion involuntarily attaches itse men whom monastic 
flected on him some 
thirteenth-century ecclesiastics belonged to the author of the Albigensian 
massacres, but he had other and better claims to honour,—chiefly, 
he was “the Key of England who locked out the Aliens from the 
State,” for in their hatred of aliens all Englishmen, whether they wore 
the cowl or no, were fairly unanimous, All this is lucidly and power- 
fully brought oat in Mr. New’s sketch, 
engagement which brought De Montfort’s career and life to a close, 
illustrating it with an excellent plan of the field of battle. 


He adds a clear account of the 


Byeways of Two Cities. By the Author of “The Romance of the 
Streets.” (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The “ two cities ” are London and 
Elinburgh, the former having naturally allotted to it the greater 
portion of the volume. ‘Golden Lane,” “ The Taverns of Paddington ” 
(a very liberally written paper, which seems, by its hopeful expressions 
about the possible spiritual condition of publicans, to have exhausted 
the editorial patience of Mr. Spurgeon), ‘Jews and Sabbath Marketers,” | 
are the principal and most interesting sketches. They present, as might | 
be expected, a curious combination of tragedy and comedy, leaving, | 








perhaps, on the whole, a somewhat hopeful impression on the mind 
Terrible as is the mass of accumulated evil which has been collected in 
our great cities, yet there are, it would seem, ways of dealing with it, 
There are men bold enough to grapple with it in its worst forms, and 
not failing to win some successes in the contest. One writer—our 
hopeful friend, it is, by the way, who sees so much good in the 
“Taverns of Paddington "—remarks, “How much civilisation has 
progressed even among the masses since the times of early 


Methodism, when ribald mobs sought every opportunity of opposing 
and maltreating those who desired their present and eternal good,” 





There may be something in this, but, on the other hand, these anti. 
| Methodist mobs acted from a vague feeling of attachment to the 
| Church, not a very valuable feeling, certainly, but better than the ab. 
| solute indifference or ignorance which shows itself in the tolerance of 
modern days. There is, as we have hinted, plenty of the amusing in the 
book. There is the description of the boys’ sewing-school, where young 
ragamuffins are permitted to patch up their clothes, and where we fing 
| a young gentleman of eight speculating whether it would not be fine to 
j *Couldn’t you get lots of browns from 
the coves on the homblibustes! They allers pitches at yer when your 
trowsis is tore. They'd pitch more if you give ’em more to pitch at, 
I'll be bound.” The sager friend replied, ** Where’d you put the browns 
| wot they pitched yer, if yer didn’t have no pockets on?” Then there 


| do without clothes altogether. 


is the purchaser of a wedding outfit in Rag Fair, where the bridegroom 
was clothed for three shillings and threepence, while the bride’s troug. 
seau cost twopence less, this latter including a wedding dress for ten. 
pence, and “a lady’s green silk paletot, lined with crimson silk, 
trimmed with black velvet, quilted and wadded throughout,” for the 
same sum. On the border between the comic and the tragic, is 
the incident of the Scripture-reader who, visiting a neighbourhood of 
Jews, and having been entrapped into an empty house and then locked 
up, takes his revenge by reading the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah out of 
Things wholly serious, which any one may be the better 


the window. 
for reading about, are to be found in plenty. 


Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era, By Jon 
Ign. von Dillinger. Translated, &c., by Alfred Plummer. (Riving- 


tons.)—Dr. Déllinger takes us here through a very curious by-path of 
history, secular as well as religious. It is easy to see, as we read, why 
Rome should have objected to the critical German spirit, as manifested 
not only by heretics, but by those also who belong to her communion. 
rates with a calm and impartial analysis a variety 





Dr. Déllinger invest 
of claims to prophetical power, and finds that almost without exception 
they are to be resolved into predictions made before the event and falsi- 
fied by it, or pseudo-predictions made after the event and accommodated 
to it. the long list of so-called pro- 
phets he finds, strangely enough, in Savonarola, whom he believes to 
His prophecies, 


The almost solitary exception in 


have been possessed of * a special gift of divination.” 
he says, “were partly the result of natural insight and unusual keenness 
of vision, partly had their origin in Biblical studies as conclusions 
which he drew from the course of Jewish history and applied to Chris- 
tian, partly (to conclude) were interpretations of visions, which he 
had had.” On the other hand, no less a person than Gregory VIL 
prophesied publicly at Easter, 1080, that the German Emperor Henry 
would die, if he did not submit before the first of June. Henry, however, 
+ But,” continues our author, “ the later 
for the Pope, as High Priest of Truth, 
the Caiaphas-right of prophesying even against his own intention, knew 
The chronicle of San-Bavo relates 
that the Pope had merely declared how it had been revealed to him 
by God that the false that The Pope 
meant Henry, but the false king was Rudolf, who actually did 
die the In of the most curious, 
and it may be added, one of the most disastrous of prophecies, was that 
Constantinople that should the Turks 
e destroyed by an angel. So con- 


neither submitted nor died. 
chroniclers who wished to save 


how to get out of the difficulty. 


king would die year. 


at time.” secular history one 
which assured the people of 
penetrate into the city they would b 
vinced were they of its truth, that they did not attempt to help the 
Mr. added valuable 
appendices of his own, one specially interesting at this time, on “The 
Prophecy of Hermann of Leynin,” foretelling the extinction of the 
Here are 


garrison in the defence, Plummer has some 


Hohenzollern House on account of its hostility to Catholicism, 


the last lines :— 
“ Tandem sceptra gerit, qui stemmatis ultimus erit. 
Israel nefundum scelus audet morte piandum, 
Et pastor gregem recipit, Germania Regem. 
Marchia, cuncturum peuitus oblita malorum, 
Ipsa suos audere fovet, nec advena gaudet, 
Priscaque Lehuini surgent et tecta Chlorini, 
Et veteri more Clerus splendescit honore, 
Nee lupus nobili plus ineidiatur ovili.” 


+ 


This “stemmatis ultimus” is Frederick William IIL, who was, it would 


| seem, to be overthrown by Jewish treason, on which the Pope would 


recover his flock. March, i.e, Brandenburg, would flourish again ; the 


foreign refugees (7.e., the descendants of Huguenot immigrants), would be 
driven out again; the monasteries would be rebuilt in all their old 
splendour, and everything would be peace. That is tolerably wide of 
the truth. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
Adamson, Divine Institutions & Episcopacy in Time of Apostles (Low & Co.) 


26 
Adams (J. Q.), Memoias of, by C. F. Adams, vol 1, royal 890..+00+.00++(Lrubner) 240 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE. Lord Chief Justiee, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


TRUSTEES. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DomvILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRANAM. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS. | 
Examination, June 23, | 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ATR. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED | 
M 


NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


K ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 
A BROMSGROVE. 

ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Scholar 
ships, value ahout £70 per annum (equivalent to board 
and tuition free), and two, valne £30 per annum, for | 
boys under 15, will be competed for on July 1 anti 

} 


awarded for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. 
Apply to the Head Master, HERBERT MILLING- 
TON, M.A. 


_— INSTITUTION SCHOOLS, 
v LIVERPOOL. 

The HEADMASTERSHIP of these Schools is now | 
VACANT. Candidates, Graduates of a Tniversity, are 
invited to address applications, with Testimonials, to be | 
sent not later than the 29th June, inst..to the President 
of the Royal Institution, Colquit Street. Liverpool, 
from whom all information may be obtained. 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- | 

J SHIPS.—One or more, £97 (equivalent to board 
and tuition free): one, £75; one or more, £65; 
three or more, £25. Papers will be in Classics 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern Languages 
Examination begins Wednesday, June 17th, 
; For further information, apply to the HEAD 
wei es or the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Brist« 





COLLEGE. 


M A L VERN 


PRESIDENT AND VistToR—The LORD 
WORCESTER. 
EAD MAster—The Rev. ARTHUR FARER. W.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College. Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASST- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the | 
Univers'ties, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. | 

There isa LOWER SCHOOL, preparatory to cither 
Department, a Gymnasium. &e. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Gre unde, occupied by the Head Master and four of 
is resident staff 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14. £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6 Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Buarders, | 

For further information. apply to the Head Master 

The Annual Examination for Scholarships is in 
December. | 








BISHOP of | 








Q TY. GEORGE HWALL.—The Rev. 
kK CHARLES VOYSEY’S SERVICES at 11.1520 m. 
On Sunday next the Sermon will be preached by | 
BABOO P. C. MOZOOMDAR, of Calcutta, Reserved 





Seat entrance in Mortimer Street. 
(Signed), 


F. A. HANBURY, Hon.Sec. 
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| ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
| Mall East. From 9 till 7. 


INDIA OFFICE, 25th May, 1874. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for fourteen appointments as Surgeons in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in August next. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regording Pay and Retiring 
Allowancesof Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the date of the 
Examination has been fixed. 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 

Military Secretary. 
M ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
1 SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 14th June, 1874.—Clergymen 
and Ministers of religion who have already promised 
their co-op ration are requested to accept cordial 
thanks for their much valued assistance; those who 
have not yet replied to the invitation of the Counei! 
are earnestly reqnested to do so; and those who, by 
accidental omis ion, may not have received the invita- 
tion are requested to address the Secretary, Mr. 
HENRY N. COSTANCE, at the Mansion Honse who 
will forward the necessary Bills and Papers for their 
use, The Committee of the Council desire, with every 
e nfidence, to express a hope that the amount of the 
collections for 1874 may considerably exceed that of 
last year, 


M ETROPOLITAN THOSPLTAL 
i SUNDAY, l4th June, 1874. 

The Lord Mayor will be happy to receive CONTRI 
BUTIONS towards the Hospital Sunday Fand, 1874 

All friends of the movement unable to make their 
donations on the dav are requested to send their sub- 
scriptions to the Mansion House, addressed to Mr. 
HENRY N. CUSTANCE., the Secretary to the Fund, 
who will give official receipts for exch contribution. 

Cheqaes should be crossed Bank of England, and 
may be paid through any Banker. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 
OPEN.—5 Pall 
Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 


ALFRED Db, FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WA'TER- 
COLOURS. —The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI 








BITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine ti!l dusk Admis 
sion Is. Catalogue 6d, Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Hi. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
A W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Trousind Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suilable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s stuly, and for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction, 


hee HOUSE BENGAL 
A FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY 
the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 
H.R... the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500; 
And H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, whose 
donation is £250, 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 

Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Tall 

of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 


‘the Right Hon. the Lorp MAyor in the chair, the 


following Resolutions were unanimously carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
BURY (Secretary of State for India), and seconded hy 
the Right Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B.:—* That this 
meeting is convinced that the distress which prevails 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- 
tinue for many months. It therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are making to 
meet the calamity and save haman life.” 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion to augment the means of charitable 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
relax in its appeals to the public.” 

Proposed by Mr. C. MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by 
Mr. AkBUTHNOT :—* That the best thanks of this meet- 


| ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lonp Mayon for his 


conduct in the chair. 

The fonds subscribed will be devoted to the allevia- 
tion of distress which cannot easily be reached by 
Governmental interference, 

Subscriptions my be forwarded to the Lonp MAYoOr, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth 
bary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Messrs. Coutts and Co,, 59 Strand; Messrs. 

° Farquhar, and .Co.,, St, James's Street, S.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street, 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the Lorp MAYOr (Mr, Vine), at the 
Mansion House, JOHN R. S. VINE, Secretary. 

June 5, 1874. i. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 


\ UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
d —On VIEW. PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


K~ AH WALTON’S PAINTINGS. — 
J EASTERN, ALPINE, WELSH, &¢ —EXHIBI- 
TION, including the whole of Mr. Walton's work 
doring 1873 and 1874, NOW OPEN at BURLINGTON 
GALLERY, 191 Piceadi'ly, 10 to 6. Admission, with 
catalogue, Is, 
“TIVE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth Begun in 1868, completed 
en of 1872 —NOW on VIEW, at 398 Old Bond Street, 
—Tne Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, Oue Spilling 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Owt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &e. &e. 
CASHW’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOW E LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c, EVERYWHERE. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
ae CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 





en CARACAS COCOA, 
:o “A most delicious and valuable 
Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
i EA AND  PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) oe 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” | 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
s3EWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the worid. 


| OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT& PILLS. 
—ScureE ReELIEF.—The weak and enervated 
suffer severely from ne affections when storms 
» disturbances f atmosphere, 

gouty pangs, a flying pains, very dis- 

to a delicate system, may be readily removed | 

by rubbing this Ointment upon the affected part after 
it has been fomented with warm water. The Pills, 
taken occasionally in the doses prescribed by the 
instructions, keep the digestion in order, excite a free 
flow of healthy bile, and replenish the impoverished 
blood with those richer constituents which result from 
thoroughly assimilated food, in the absence of which 
the strongest must inevitably soon sink into feebleness, 
and the delicate find it difficult to maintain existence. 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills are infallible remedies. 


SAUCE. 


the 


b ae G'S ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences, Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


DOGS, 
TALDIRE’S FLEA-KILLING SOAP. 
—This Medicated Soap Tablet is specially 
prepared for Dogs, and by its use Fleas and other 
insects are destroyed, all unpleasant smell is instantly 
removed from the coat, and the Dog's skinis thoroughly 
cleansed. Manufactured only by WRIGHT and 
HOLDSWORTH, and sold in Large Tablets, price Is 
by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


article."— 


\ 


where they still remain. 


and CO., + Pall Mall East, London. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF CLARETS 
OF THE VINTAGE 1865, comprisine 


CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, LEOVILLE, COS D'ESTOURNEL, DUcRU 
CHATEAU PALMER, RAUZAN, GISCOURS, KIRWAN, DUHART MILON, &c, &, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON and WOODS have received instructions from 
Messrs, TOD-HEATLY and CO. to dispose of a portion of their Stock of Vintage 1865 Clarets, and they 
will sell by Auction, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, on MONDAY, JUNE 15th, and 
following day, about 3,400 dozen of Claret, all in perfect condition, of the above growths and vintage. The 
whole were bottled by Messrs. TOD-HEATLY and CO. in the Autumn of 1868, at their cellars in the Adelphi, 


Catalogues and Samples may be obtained of the Auctioneers, or of Messrs. TOD-HEATLY 








SAFE 


DIVIDENDS 5 


JUNE EDITIONS NOW READY, 


Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 
I 


(Established 1852.) 


PROFITABLE 


AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anv SHARE LIST 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 


INVESTMENTS, 


TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &e,, &e., 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


It is a valuable and safe guide. 





|} PFMPROVED and ECONOMIC 
| COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
| Meat as ‘stock * for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
In- 





| sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 

| variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 

| CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac 
simile across label. 


i ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated ard 
collected. Money received on deposit. For termg 

apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 





gen seis 
r SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
1 ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers. Ice Butter Dishes, Iee Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
oftice, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 


eet IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
it AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris 
| tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thimes Street, London. 


LOSS of HAIR, &e. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 
M R. ‘TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
A London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per boitle, carriage paid. 


JEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
| | an NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapied 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 


, the world. 


NURE of HAY FEVER—SUMMER 

y CATARRH—by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Bullus, 168 Hockley Hill, Bir- 
mingham :—* The Wafers have effected many cures of 
long-standing Coughs and other disorders of the chest. 
One person suffered from Hay Fever, took the Wafers, 
and found almost immediate relief. They give instant 
relief to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis, and all disorders of the throat. Price 1s 14d 
per box, of all Druggists. 


AX] OTHING like IRON.—A friend speaks 
. of his iron constitution, and says that he is 
always cheerful, hearty, and as tough as old nails; 
such splendid condition of bodily and mental vigour 
he mainly attributes to good regular living, and the 





' occasional use of PARR'S LIFE PILLS.—Sold by all 





j Chemists. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,436,748 
Income for the past Year os 
Amount paid on death to Decemt 


st 9,556,739 


the Office, 


Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at 


JQHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insure 
ances effected in all parts of the world. . 
ariag JAEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries 9 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s anuuailly, 
P ENNINGTON and C0O/’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Moreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c, with an 
enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 20 

per cent, 

PENNINGTON and 3 Royal 


CO., Exchange 


Buildings, London, EC. 
gaa INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 Established 1897. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ... 
Accumulated Funds ,...... 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital o 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for ai] Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this swn £154,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expeuses, 
aud other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
teas Y, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 

ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Companye 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 

Agents, or 


64 CORNHILL, and 10 it 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S 
ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent reme- 
dial agents. They are the only remedies yet knowe@ 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efliziently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate is 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle. Bottles from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, Ww. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S CELEBRATED COUGH LINCIUS, or 
PECTORAL SYRUP. 
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Subscribers will be entitled to the Half-year’s Interest, £3 10s per Debenture, payable Ist July next. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR £50,000 PERPETUAL SEVEN-PER-CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 


OF THE 


NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 


COMPANY LIMITED, 





Interest Guaranteed on the whole Capital, of which the Mortgage Bonds’) rm part, by the Uraguayan Government for 49 years, under au thority of the Law of the 


Chamber of Representatives and of the Senate, and in pursuance of the decree of the Government, dated 12th December, 1870. 


The above form part of £600,000 authorised to be raised in Debentures by the Company's Articles of Association, and by Article 42 it is declared that the Interest 
on the above Debentures shall be the FIRST CHARGE on the WHOLE UNDERTAKING, and also on the GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED INTEREST, 


able 
ee panting to £77,000 PER ANNUM, and further, takes precedence over the Share Capital of £500,000, 


Interest at Seven per Cent. per Annum on the whole amount of the Debentures is secured during the construction of the Line up to the Ist January, 1875, or 
revious opening (when the Government Guarantee becomes payable) by Deposit of the necessary amount, viz., £40,500, now standing in the names of the under- 


mentioned Trustees :— 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Chairman of the Company. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Director. 








Each Debenture will be Certified by the Consul-General in London. 





Sir ROBERT W. CARDEN and CO. are authorised to receive applications for 
the above £50,000 Perpetual Seven-per-Cent. First Mortgage Debentures autho- 
rised by the Company's Articles of Association, part of £600,000, forming the 
Debenture Capital of the NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY of MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY, Limited. 
The price of Subscription is £72 per £100 Debenture, payable as follows :— 
£10 on each Debenture applied for, payable on Application. 
20 ” ” ” Allotment. 
15 ” ” “ Ist July, 1874. 
(Less half-year's Interest, £3 10s.) 
Ist August, 1874. 


15 ” ” ” 
12 ” " * Ast September, 1874. 


£72 
Interest will accrue on the Dehentures from Ist January, 1874,—the nexi Coupon, 
£3 10s, being due on Ist July next. to which Subscribers will be entitled,—and the 
privilege is also reserved to Subscribers to pay up the Debentures in full on 
Allotment, under discount at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on such prepayment. 
Reckoning the accrued interest and the discount for prepayment, the net cost to 
Subscribers is reduced to about £68 2s 6d per £100 Debonture, at which price the 
return to Subscribers will be 10 per cent. per annum. 
The Debentures are to bearer, transferable from hand to hand, free of Stamp Duty. 
The Capital of the Company consists of— 
Debenture Capital—which includes the £50,000 Stock now for 





Subscription £600,000 

Share Capital all appropriated, the Government having sub- 
scribed for one-fifth of the amount at Par .,.....00sccscesseeee 50,000 
£1,100,000 


The interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist of January and Ist of July, and 
will be payable at the Bankers of the Company. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deductions ; and should a smaller amount be a!lotted than ap- 
plied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payably on allotment. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued, to be exchanged, when fully paid 
up, for the Debentures, free of all Stamp Duty or other charges. 

Failure to pay any instalments at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
Debenture applied for, must be made on the accompanied Form, and forwarded to 
The London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of Sir Robert W. 
Carden and Co., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., London. 


The popularity of First Mortgage Debentures, well secured by first mortgage on 
the whole of the revenues and properties of the Railway, on which they are charged, 
with the addition of a Government guarantee of Interest on the whole capital, is 
well established, such investments being considered very desirable. This applies 
especially to the Bonds of the Line on which the Bonds now for Subscription are 
secured, possessing as it will an estimated traffic considerably exceeding the amount 
of Interest payable, irrespective of the Government guarantee of Interest, which is 
nearly double the amount required, and asa solid security they offer to Trustees, 
Bankers, and others, a high class and progressive investment. 

An illustration of this may be given by the Debentures of the Central Urugnay 











By this concession the Government guarantees to the Company, for forty years’ 
from the date of opening of each section of the Line, a net revenue of 7 per cent, 
per annum in sterling on a sum of £10,000 per mile, which, on the 110 miles of 
Railway, amounts to £77,000 per annum, the Railway and all its appurtenances 
remaining the property of the Company in perpetuity. 

The Railway is to be free from all imposts and dues for the term of forty years, 

The Company has the power of fixing the Traffic Rates, but when the Railway 
shall have earned profits amounting to 16 per cent. per annum on the whole capital 
of £1,100,000, the tariff may be revised by the Government, in accord with the 
Company. 

A contract has been made with Messrs. Clark, Punchard, and Curry, who com- 
menced the works in June, 1872. The two first sections of the Line, nearly 46 
miles, are almost completed, and the Contractors have undertaken to construct 
the entire Railway, with Stations, Rolling Stock, Telegraph, &c., in accordance 
with the terms of the concession, by 31st December, 1874. 

The Capita! of the Company is £500,000 in Shares, the whole of which is appro- 
priated (the Government having subscribed for one-fifth of the amount at Par), 
_ £600,000 in Debenture Bonds, of which the Debentures now for Subscription 
orm part. 

The Republic of Uruguay, Montevideo, is increasing rapidly in wealth and 
population. 

The import and export trade, by the statement of the Government Commissioner 
on the issue of the last Urugay Loan, are shown to exceed £8,000,000 per annum, 
having doubled itself in ten years, and increasing at a faster rate than either that 
in Brazil or the Argentine Republic. A large European emigration has set steadily 
in, and the population is rapidly increasing, that of the Capital City of Montevideo 
being about 120,000, 

As regards traffic, this must undoubtedly be very large, as the Railway forms a 
main artery of communication with an Atlantic port, not only for the fertile de- 
= of the Salto, which it traverses, but for other States, and a large portion 
of Brazil. 

This area is watered by the River Uruguay and its trib utaries, the port of which, 
for sea-going ships, is at Salto, the southern terminus of the Riilway. Herea 
series of rapids commences, which makes all regular thr ough transit by water be- 
tween Salto and Santa Rosa impossible for a distance of upwards of 100 miles, and 
all traffic must, consequently, go over the Railway (which runs parallel to them) 
to its northern terminus, Santa Rosa, where the inland navigation re-commences, 
and which extends far into the Empire of Brazil. The Railway thus affords the 
main outlet to the Atlantic for the produce of this vast and fertile territory. 

Considerable attention has been attracted to the remarkable Traffic Returns of 
the railways existing on the southern side of the River Plate, in the Argentine 
Confederation, and their continued increase promises to rank them amongst the 
most remunerative Railways known. 

The Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres earned during the year 1871 a gross 
revenue of about £74,811, equal to £76 per mile per week, and a net income of 
£42,213, equal to 13 per cent. on the total capital of the Company. 

There is no reason to doubt that the traffic on the North-Western Railway of 
Montevideo, on the north side of the River Plate, will rapidly surpass the amount 
of seven per cent. guaranteed by the Government, and pay much bigher dividends, 

The amount of Guarantee of the Montevidean Government is equal to £77,000 
per annum, whilst to pay the Interest on the Company's Debenture Bounds, 
£42,000 per annum only is required, and irrespective of all guarantee, a net 
traffic of only about £7 per mile per week would be suflicient to meet the interest 
on the Bonds, 


It will be seen by the foregoing details that a basis of solidity and security exists 


of Montevideo, issued at £75 in April. 1871, when the Line was incomplete; that | for the Bonds now for subscription, and at the same time yielding an uuusually 
Stock is now quoted at £85 to £10, being an increase in the value of from 15 to 20 | large return on the amount invested. 


per cent. on the price of issue ; and it may be expected that a similar result will be 
obtained for the Debentures now offered as the Line approaches completion. 
2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., London, 4th June, 1874. 





NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The following is a List of the Directors and Officers of the Company:— 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman of the Great Southern of India Railway, 


London, Chairman. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton 
Railway, London. 
— SHEWARD, Esq., Ex-Chairman of the Sambre and Meuse Railway, 
ndon. 
FRANCIS TOTHILL, Esq.. Director of the Monmouthshire Railway, London. 
ALEXANDER K. MACKINNON, Esq., Ex-Director General of Public Works in 
Nontevideo, London. 
SoLiciroR—CHARLES MORGAN, Esq., 15, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C. 
SecreTary—J. B. DAVISON, Esq. 
OFFICES—115 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





_ The NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY of MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, Limited, 
bas been formed for the construction and working of an important line of Rail- 
way from the City and Port of Salto to the Port of Santa Rosa, on the frontier of 
Brazil, 110 miles in length. 

A concession in perpetuity from the Government of Uruguay has been granted 
under authority of the law passed by the Chamber of Representatives and the 
Senate in October, 1868, and in pursuance of the decree of the Government, dated 
December 12, 1870. 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR £50,000 PERPETUAL SEVEN-PER-CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURES OF 
THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, £72 PER £100 BOND. 
Subscribers will be entitled to the Half-Year's Interest due Ist July, 1574, viz., 
£3 10s per Debenture, 


FORM OF APPLICATION, 


To Messrs. Sir Ropert W. CARDEN and Co., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C., 
London, 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at the London and County Bank, 21 
Lombard Street, E.C., London, the Sum of Poun is, being 
a deposit of £10 per Debenture on Perpetua! First Mortgage 
Debentures of the North Western Railway of Montevideo Company (Limited), I 
request you will allot to me that number, and I hereby agree to accept the same, 
or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance, £62 per 
Debenture, in terms of your Prospectus, dated 4th June, 1574. 














Name (in full).....cccccssscseee eevee ooo 
Address,, 
Description ....... * 
BLO ..ccccccccccrecccerevcccocccoerocccousesesvecsoscososcseses Is74. 
Signature eee + 








(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay up in full on Allotment.) 
I desire to pay up iu full on allotment the above Debentures in terms of Prospectus. 
Siguature 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Reminiscences of a Soldier. By 
Yolonel W. K. STuART, C.B. 2 vols., 21s. 


“This work possesses an interest that never flags. 
Almost every page reminds us of Lever or Maxwell. 


—The Irish Times. 
Through Russia: from St. 
“ 


Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea. 
Mrs. GuTHRI£, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK. 2 yols., 21s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols. 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatterton. | 


“A really good novel. Lady Chatterton always 
writes well. ‘Won at Last’is a thrilling story, and 
the powers of the authoress were never more 


apparent.”—John Bull. 
For Love and Life. By Mrs. 
Carling- 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of 
ford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“+ For Love and Life’ is equalin all respects to the | 
It will be read with delight.” 


By Mrs. Day, | 


reputation of its writer. 
—VJohn Bull, 


Rough Hewn. 


Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” (June 12. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d, free by post. 
TOTES and MARGINALIA, illustrative 
of the Public Life and Works of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. By J&PHSON HUBAND 
StH. Including Anecdotes of the Laureare—Account 
of the Tennyson Family—Tennyson’s School-days— 
Career at Cambridge—Prize Poem, * Timbuctoo "— 


Friendship with Hallam—Residence in the Isle of | 


Wight—First Volumes and Early Critics—Li'erary 


Duel with Lord Lytton—Marriage—Appointment as | 


Laureate—Contributions to Punch, &., &c. 
In small post 8vo, 5s., elegantly bound. 
HE POWDER-MONKEY; or, 
Adventures of Two Boy Heroes in the Island of 
Madagascar. By WILLIAM DALTON. Twelve Illustra- 
tious by Zwecker and others. 

London: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Co., Lovell's Court, 
Paternoster Row, and all Bookseilers, 


Just published. _ 


OCCASIONS. 
with Additions. Price 5s 6d. 
London: BurNS and OATEs, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


: cl NAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


we cae (Very Rev. Dr.).—VERSES | 
on VARIOUS 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure. and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


Street, W. 


M ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
J largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
N cCALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
\ TONGUES. 
One and two tongues respectively. 
“ Met with universal approval.”"—Times, April 28, 1874, 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


jour BURGESS and SON'S 


Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Ilas been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 


107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


Order of your Grocer. but see that you get “JOHN | 


BURGESS and SON’S. 
PATENT * OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPHOVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


pees 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 
A ‘ ¢ v 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


the | 


New Edition, | 


In 3-lb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing 


| RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
| \./ of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
| Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 


| only by themselves 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
) repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is 1 ot confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, aud better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
| COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
| extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
| at any time.—ITllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


| ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORPES.— 
_4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 

J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 

instruments on their THREE-YeARS SYSTEM of 

HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
| and 209 Regeut Street. 


N RAND 

WY CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 95 to £26 53 per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest iu Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 

OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
| J CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
| description, by all the grevt mukers, from £2 12s 6d to 

£10 10s per quarter, Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regeut Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
Fy e@ and 209 REGENT STREET; 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Wit LIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 

| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lilustra- 
| tions of his anrivailed stock of 
| Electro Plate. Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Britannia Metal Goods. rurnery Goods, 
Dish Covers. | Kitchen Utensils. 
| Hot-water Dishes, | Bedding. 

Stoves. | Iron Bedsteads. 

Marble Chimneypieces, | Brass Bedsteads. 
} Fenders, | Bed Hangings. 

Kitchen Ranges. | Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
Lamps and Gaseliers. } ture, 





Tea Trays. Dining and Drawing-room 
| Urns and Kettles. Furniture. 

Clocks. Chimney Glasses. 

Candelabra, | Pier Glasses. 

Table Cutlery. | 
| With Lists of Prices. and Plans of the Thirty Large 

Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W ; Ll, LA, 2,3, & 4 

Newman Street: 4, 5. & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
| Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is triling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always onder- 
take delivery at a smal! fixed rate 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| de 


SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickies, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmou » Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Porunau Square), and 18 
Triuity Street, London, 8.1K. 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izaheth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THIGHS MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention ia the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


} spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avuided, a 
| soft bandage 


being worn round the bo ly, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplie.t by the MOS-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it canuot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular my be had, 
| and the Truss (which canuot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches 
below the hips being sent to the Minutacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 61, and 3is 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s. and 52s 61; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 425 and 52s 61; postage free. 
| Post-office orders to be made payable tu John Waite, 
| Post-ollice, Piccadiliy. 

NEW PATENT. 

Nigeg PICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWUS, 
SPRAINS, &e. They are porous, light in texture, aud 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Prive 4s 6d. 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 

Lundon. 


| perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, | 
| is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale | 


PIANOFORTES—| 


and 43 to 46 | 


as 
IDLAND RAILWay 


1 —_—— 
INTRODUCTION OF PULLMAN CAR TRAINS 
Onand after MONDAY.JUNE La Train of the : 

tee i‘ Saat \N PULLMAN DRA WING-ROOt 

and SLEEPIN'#CARS will be run by id fF 

| way Company between wy te ides Rail 
LONDON (St. Pancras Station) and B 

On week days only, calling at RADFORD, 
BEDFORD, CHESTERFIELD 
LEICESTER, SHEFFIELD, ' 
TRENT, AND 
DEKBY, LEEDS. 

The Up Train will leave Bradford at 8.30; 
the Down Train will leave St. Pancras at 12.0 mane 

| A Train willleave Nottingham for Treat at 10 Shan = 

to join the Up Train, and at 2.40 am. to join es 

Down Train, returning from Trent to Nottingham 

with pissengers out of each Train immediately on 

arrival. . 
The Trains will convey Ist, 2nd, and 3rd-clags Pas- 

sengers. at ordinary fares; and Ist-class Passengers. 

mity «vail themselves of the Pullmin Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Cars, at a small a iditional charge, 
p*rticulars of which may be ascertained at any of the 

Stations JAMES ALLPORT? 
Derby, May, 1874. General Manager, 


> Y , . a 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe 
North Devon —Delightfal Locati onm—Boautifut 
Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuising 
excellent— Wines choice. Accessibie from all parts b 
Steam and Rail (see Time-tables). 7 


A HUNDRED. GUINEA PRESENTA- 
< TION WATCH and CHAIN, 
To the CLERGY of all DENOMINATIONS, 

AONE HUNDXED GUINEA WATCH and CHAIN 
specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 
being a G LD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 3. 
| Carat Hull-marked GOLD CHAIN, enclosed in a suit- 
| able Case, 
F Toe Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 
inscription, and forms & most usefal present of intrinsic 
— aud permuent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
Maker. 








JOUN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 
H J. NICOLUS CELEBRATED 

e SOVEREIGN TWEED OV ER SOATS 
(W terproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, Oae 
| Guinea eaci, are further improved by the insertion of 
pockets so constracted as to allow expansion on the 
| inside without showing any appearance of bulging from 
the exterior. 

This usefal invention was registered by H. J. NICOLL 
January 7, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtrined at his several ad lresses in Loadon—l114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester— 
10 Mosley Street; Liverpool—50 Bold Street; 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


QsLe R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BLRMINGHAM—Manofactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


alates TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 

being au adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
| paper-banging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 

durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 

| DECORATORS, 
| 25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Dressing-Bug.—Perfect as & 





VISHER'S 
eo 
ertect 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANVEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHERS DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 
TEYURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
| IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPiLT MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
| FAMILY, 
! 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WwW 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


a 


as 


188 STRAND. 


BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


DURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 

Potass 
Corks branded “R ELLIS & SON, Rutbin.” and 
every lube] bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 

| Street, Cavendish Sauare. 


H EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they aro 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MUORSOUON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold as Wine, in bottles, from Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 2s; a0 
as Powder. iu 1-oz. bottles, at 5s each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 
| THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
. V.C., London. See uame on lube 
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ENEVA and ITHACA RAILROAD COMPANY of NEW 
YORK. forming direct communication between the Lehigh Valley Railroad 

and the New York Central Railroad. 
Iseue of Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds. for £160,000 sterling. or 
900.000 dols Gold, in Bonds to bearer of £200 and £100 sterling or $1,000 and $500 
gold.—Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Geneva, Ithaca, and Athens Kail- 
8° 4 Company (the Bonds may be registered in London). Principal and Interest 
pace in London in sterlirg at the Agency of the Company, or in New York in 
nid, at the rate of $5 per £ sterling.—Free of all Federal or State tases in the 

Gaited States. 

Bonds redeemable at par in 1892, A sinking fand of 1 per cent. is provided for 
the yearly redemption of the Bonds ia each year, commencing on Ist December, 
1875. Issue price, 814 per cent., payable by instalments; at this price these Bonds 
qwill pay interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 

MANAGING Director. 

Hon. EZRA CORNELL (Founder of Cornell University), Ithaca, New York. 
BANKERS—Messrs. MARTIN and CO., 68 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. GOVETT, PEARSE, and CO., 50 Threadneedle Street, EC. 

Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street. Bankers, are authorised by Messrs. 
S$ G. Martin and Co, St. Michael s Buildings, 9 Grac church Street, the Agents of 
the Company, to receive Subscriptions for £160,000 sterling, or $300,000 Seven per 
Cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Geneva and Ithaca Railroad Company of 
New York, at the price of £175 per £200 Bond and £87 1Us per £100 Bond, payable 
by instalments as follows :— 

’ Per £200 Bond. Per £100 Bond, 


On Application oe ove w £10 0 0 wow £5 © © 


On Allotment ... ow ~~ . 50 0 0 ons. 2 00 
July Ist... ove oe ose own 55 0 0 ie 2710 0 
August Ist eee eve oe we 60 0 0 on 30 0=«*#S 





£175 0 0 we £8710 O 
The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments liable 


to forfeiture. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. 

Subscribers wishing to pay up in full may do so under discount at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum. 

The Geneva and Ithaca Railroad Company is now merged by consolidation in 
the Ithaca and Athens Railroad Company of New York, and is known as the 
Geneva Division of the Geneva, Ithaca,and Athens Railroad. The law authorising 
the consolidation provides that the consolidated Company shall assume all debts of 
the constituent corporations, and a specific guarantee by the Geneva, Ithaca, anc 
Athens Railroad Company of principal and interest is affixed to each Bond of the 
Geneva and Ithaca Railroad Company. 

This line of railroad extends from Geneva, on the New York Central Railroad, 
to Athens, near the terminus of the Lehigh Valley Railroad system, a distance of 
76 miles. The line was completed in December, 1873, and has since been in full 
operation. It forms a direct connection between the two great systems of Railroad 
above named, affording the best outlet for coal to Lake Erie, Northern New York, 
and Canada, where the demand is almost unlimited. 

The £160,000 of Gold Bonds now offered are the entire First Mortgage upon the 
40 miles of Railroad from Geneva to Ithaca, and are an unconditional lien upon 
the whole property of the Consolidated Company, which bas cost in actual expen- 
diture $2 501,195, The total capita: expended on the road has been contributed in 
the United States, 

The earnings of the portion of the Line from Athens to Ithaca (36 miles), in 
operation for more than a year past, were for the year ending September, 1873, 
$152.308 gross, and $70,560 net, being at the rate of $1,960 net per mile, after pay- 
ing all working expenses. The freight carried amounted to 158,000 tons, all of 
which will now pass over the entire line to its destination, instead of being tran- 
shipped to the Canal at Ithaca, as heretofore, for lack of railway communication. 
The net earnings of the completed road for the year 1874 will certainly not be less 
than those of the portion heretofore opened. $1,960 per mile. This gives a total 
net revenue of $148,960, being a sum one-half greater than is needed to provide 
interest on the entire debt of the Consolidated Company (£280,000), 

The above estimate is more than borne out by the present monthly net receipts, 
which have been $12,500 net for April and $14,000 net for May, this season being 
the most unfavourable in the year for traffic. 

The proceeds of this issue will be expended upon the completion of aconnecting 
line which will give access to the Bituminous Coal Fields, aud greatly increase the 
business of the Road. 

Each Bond bears the Certificate of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of 
New York, who are the Trustees for the Bondholders, that the Bond is secured by 
the mortgage. 

The principal will fall due and be payable on Ist June, 1892, and in the mean- 
time the Bonds are redeemable by an annual Sinking Fund of | per cent. 

Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. is payable semi-annually in London in sterling, 
or in New York, in gold, at the rate of 4 dollars to the £ sterling on the Ist Decem- 
ber and Ist June in each year. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for Allotment Letters and 
Bankers’ Receipts, and after payment of the final instalment will be exchanged 
for Bonds, 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of the Bankers, Messrs. 
Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street, EC. ; of the Brokers, Mrs. Govett, Pears+, and 
Co., 50 Threadneedle Street; and of the Agents of the Company, St. Michael's 
Buildings. 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C., where the Mortgage Deed, copy of Bond, 
and all necessary vouchers, may be seen. 

London, June 5th, 1874, 





Issne of £160,000 or $800,000 Seven-per-Cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds, at £175 
per £200 Bond and £87 10s per £100 Bond, of 


. GENEVA and ITHACA RAILROAD COMPANY of 
NEW YORK. 





No. FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To Messrs. MARTIN and Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

I request that you will allot me First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Geneva and ithaca Railroad Company, in respect of which | enclose £ being 
the required deposit per Bond; and | engage to accept the said Bonds, or any less 
number you may allot me, and to poy for the same ip accordance with the 
Prospectus issued June 5th, 1874. 
Name at full length. 
Address ...... 
OCCUPALION ......cocscsscesevecccccesseccccccscscsceeseesccsoeses 
Date cove soseey 1874, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


722 LUDGATE HILL, 

















CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


(THEIR ONLY ADDKESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





BARBARA'S WARNING. By the Popular 


Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FACT against FICTION: the Habits and 


Treatment of Animals practically considered: Hydrophobia and Distemper. 
With some Remarks on Darwin, &c. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 
Author of “ My Life and Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo, 30s, 


OVER the FURZE. By Rosa Macxenzim 


KETTLE, Author of “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BORN TO BE A LADY. 


TIENDERSON. Crown 8yo, 10s 64. 


LORD CASTLETON’S WARD. 


R. GREEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


The THORNTONS of THORNBURY. By 


Mrs. HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk 


of Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonpx. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Kartuermne 


By Mrs. B. 











WEBS of LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 


II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, 


Sorrow, and Remorse. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon 


WEAKHEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION of “ CHASTE 


as ICE, PURE as SNOW.” By Mrs. M. ©. Daspanrn. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.”"— 
Hamlet. 


WANDERING FIRES. By the same Author. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


WANDERING FIRES. A New Story, by the 


Popular Author of “Chaste as Lee, Pure as Snow.” 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow WANDERING Fires 
Lost in the quagmire.—Tennyson. 


Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. 


Author of ‘‘A Desperate Character.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


JOHN FENN’S WIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SHINGLEBOROUGH 


31s 6d. 


GAUNT ABBEY. By Exizanetn J. Lysacnr, 


Author of “Building upon Sand,” “ Nearer and Dearer,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘The LOVE THAT LIVED. 


Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Just a Woman, 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MARY GRAINGER: a Story. 


Leign. 2 vols., 2is. 


The MAGIC 


GRANT, Author of “Fair, but not Wise.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By the 
By Maria Lewis, 
SOCIETY. 


3 vols., 


By Mrs. Ermoarr, 


"“ Woman's Wrong,” 


By GEORGE 





of LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- 


| NEGLECTED : a Story of Nursery Education 


Forty Years Ago. By Miss Juuia LvARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





| SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 


PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, SEDGES, and GRASSES. 
MONTHLY ISSUE, in TWELVE FIVE-SHILLING DIVISIONS. 
Now ready, in royal 8yo, price 5s, stiff wrapper, 
The SECOND PART (or DIVISION) of 


ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, 


including the Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns of Great Britain, completing the First 
Volume, with perfect Index, 

NOTICE.—The Plates of this Popular Work have been Recoloured from Nature, 
where necessary, and the Printing in Colours most carefully attended to. Each 
Division will contain from 20 to 30 Coloured Plates. The Work, when complete, 
will contain 319 Plates. 


The Cheapest and most Attractive Monthly Magazine issued in England and 
America is *SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 
Price One Shilling, Picture Cover. 


SCRIBNER’S” MONTHLY. Part 


Illustrated. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1874. 

The Great South. Edward King. { An Elephant Hunt in Siam. 
Victorian Poets: Alfred Tennyson. Monsieur le Baron. 
A Song of the Sea. Martha P. Lowe. Decoration. T. W. Higginson. 
Katherine Earle. Adeline Trafton. The Best Fellow in the World. 
Symbols. Mary L. Ritter. | Topies of the Time. 
Adina. Henry James, jun. The Old Cabinet: Barbarism. 
A Picture. Elizabeth Akers Allen. Home and Society. 
Au Sable Chasm. Clifford P. MacCalla. | Culture and Progress, 
Old Time Music. Benjamin F. Taylor. Nature and Science. 
Thomas Baily Aldrich. Etchings: Diogenes in America—The 
A Four-leaved Clover. Two Williams. 


Fully 


Saxe Holm, 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITIONS. 


In crown Svo, price 3s 6d each, cloth gilt. 


PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


With 7 Steel Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, Introductory 
Preface, and Full Index. 


ro _ 7 
ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of 
ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 3 vols. 
I. South.—IT. Midland.—I{I. North. By JoHN Trumps and ALEXANDER GUNN, 
With Steel Frontispieces. Each Volume complete in itself, and sold separately. 


In large crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


BOUTELL’S HERALDRY. New Edition. Edited 
and Revised, with Additions to Date, by 8S. T. AVELING. Oontaining 500 
Illustrations, 

“A carefully-done and exhaustive piece of work; the volume will be found 
useful to many.”—Nonconformist. 


A NECESSITY TO ANY LITERARY MAN. 
In large crown 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 1,100 pages. 
A COMPLETELY NEW EDITION of 


+ ° — 
The MANUAL of DATES. A _ Dictionary of 
Reference to the most Important Events in the History of Mankind to be found 

in Authentic Records. By GEORGE TOWNSEND. 

“ Asa Dictionary of References, it merits the highest commendations for the 
evident care and accuracy with which the many thousands of facts which it con- 
tains have been compiled.” —Observer. 

“Beyond all question the most complete work of its kind in existence."— 
Manchester Courier. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE 

' and SMOKE; New Lecture, with Brilliant Experiments, by Professor 
Gardner.—ODDS and ENDS; New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour 
Smith ; and the BABES in the WOOD, an old Story newly told (with a Ghost Scene), 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZAR, a New Lecture, by Mr. B. J. Malden. 
—The OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE; New Experiments by Mr. King.—And 
all the usual attractions. The most wonderful Shilling’s- worth in the world. Open 

2and7. Note.—Yearly Tickets, including Reserved Seats, Oue Guinea. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





The ASHANTEE WAR. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By §S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “ The March to Magdal ” 
&e., &e. 1 vol. Svo. [Second Edition now ready.” 

“For a careful and complete history of the Western expedition we can refe 

our readers with confidence to Mr. S, A. Henty’s narrative.”"—Guardian, . 

WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset ITerald), Author of “ The Reco. 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. [You ready, 

“ Will be sure to find a place amongst the standard works of our countrymen, ip 
every time-honoured public, as well as in every well-selected private library, a 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. F 

NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT 

ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &e. , 

ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religions 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of * Unorthodox London,” &e 
1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition now ready, “ 

“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversanut with the elastic nature of the 

Establishment."—Court Journal. 

NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8yo, 
[Second Edition now ready, 

“Dr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.”—A/heneum, 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London," &c., &c. Now ready, 2 vols. 8yo, 

*,* These volumes complete the series of Dr, Davies's interesting works on 

London Religious Life. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
STAMER, Author of “Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. [Yow ready. 

“Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 

Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere.”—Slandard. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. : 
The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of “Black Sheep,” “The Yellow Flag,” “A Waiting Race,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 
SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Witt1am Harrison Ars. 
worTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “ The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 
London,” “ Rookwood," &., &c, 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 
without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 
&e., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora RusszE1t, 


Author of “ The Miner's Oath,” &c, 3 vols. 


FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


In 2 vols. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


T HE 


By the Count De MEDINA POMAR. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


HON EY MOO N: 


Remembrance of a Bridal Tour through Scotland. 


RANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR— 
TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY, 
in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 
Sir GeouGe Duckett, Bart., late Major, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| mbt or WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo, pictorial cover, price 1s, post 
free; at all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stalls in Town and Country. 

SHILLING'S-WORTH of SHERRY, 
with three ha'p’orth of Love thrown in. 

Caps. 1 and 2. Introductory. Cosas de Espana, 1868. 

Caps. 3 to 5. Tales of the Wine Trade. How Dick 

Purlton started his business. Varieties of Customers, 


AT 


Mes BRADDON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
a 


The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., atall Libraries. 

i THE 

A thoroughly good novel.”"—Athenwum, May 2. 


Threepence Weekly. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ISSUED. 


JICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS. 





FLOOD. 








&e. 

Caps. 6 to 11. Sherry-making, rearing, and shipping 
in Puerto de Santa Maria. 

Cap. 12. How Ermitano married Juanita and came 
home again. 

Agents, Wholesale and Retail, H. SoTHERAN and 
Co., 10 Little Tower Street, E.C.; and E. STANFORD, 7 
Charing Cross, S.W. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

4 Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





Plates, 6s 6d. 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
1, ROTOPLASM. — I. 


II. Demonstrative. B 
Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss’s “Old 
‘aith and the New," 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 


| F 
|2, JPIOPLASM, or Living Matter. 


London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 


JICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST 
Illustrated Newspaper. Threepence Weekly. 
Specimen Copy post free, 3d. 
Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 


6 Ts* ROLL CALL,” & 
Miss THOMPSON. 


The undersigned, having acquired all Copyright 
Interest in this Picture, which has caused such unpre- 
cedented public interest, beg to announce that they 


Dissentient. 


III. Speculative. 3rd 





22 
[Now ready. 





PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 


Subscriptions, £3.a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. | 


SCOPE, 





Prospectus on application. Photographs, &c. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 


vile uiterature, i rarious languages r r : 
Modern Literature, in various languages. L OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
3y Dr. BEALE, F.R.S. 
Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full Descrip- 
| tion of many new Processes of investigation, taking 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


have made arrangements with Mr. Stacpoole to com- 
mence Engraving it on a large scale, as soon as the 
Royal Academy closes. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application. 

J. DICKINSON and Co., 31 Ely Place, Holborn. 

N.B.—The Number of Artist's Proofs is strictly 
limited. Subscribers’ names will be registered in the 
order in which they are received. 


A complete 
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DR. FARRA 





SECOND 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


EDITION NOW READY 


OF 


R’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, PRICE 24s, 











(HEAP EDITION OF MIDDLEMARCH. 


Jume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with Vignette 


In One Vo rkett Foster, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 


drawn by Bi a 
MIDDLEMARCH, by George Eliot. 


ibrary Edition, in Four Volumes, small 8vo, 
Also» Li price 21s, cloth. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL and other POEMS, feap., 6s. 
th. 
nu SPANISH GYPSY, 4th Edition, fcap., 7s 6d, cloth. 
ADAM BEDE, 1 volume crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 1 volume crown 8y0, 3s 64, 
h. 
Ba MARNER, 1 volume crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 1 volume crown 8y0, 
3s, cloth. 
FELIX HOLT, 1 yolume crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, from the 
Works of George Eliot, feap., 6s, cloth gilt. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


FABLES IN SONG. 


By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON, 
Author of “Poems by Owen Meredith.” 





Two Volumes, crown Syo, 15s. 


“He has given new life, new form, new force to the 
fable, and the doing so must be pronounced a remark- 
able discovery, and a striking feat of iiterary original- 
ity."—Standard. 

“This is a very original book, in which Lord Lytton 
something more than worthily sustains his father's 
great reputation and his own.”—Observer. 

“There is much keen satire, many fine thoughts, 
many happy turns of expression; and in particular, 
many beautiful natural descriptions."—Scoftsman. 

“While we dissent tolerably strongly from some of 
the philosophy, that does not prevent us from rocog- 
nising the originality, the good sense, the ingenious 
fancy of the poetry,—of which we would only add 
further that it has what modern verse lacks, a certain 
delightful aroma of literature, which adds a charm 
even to work that is distinctively imaginative."—/all 
Mail Gazette. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP EDITIONS, 
UNIFORM WITH 


MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S LIBRARY EDITION 
Or 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


This day is published. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY ; 


HIS ADVENTURES AND OPINIONS. 
By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


2 vols., 103. 


THE PARISIANS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COMING RACE,” 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


With 16 Illustrations by SYDNEY HALL. 2 vols., 12s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








LACKWOOD'S MAGAZI NE, 
for JUNE, 1874. No. DCCIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part IV. 
THE Poets AT PLAY. 
Tue Rom ANCE OF THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 
THE SToRY OF VALENTIN E; AND Hits BROTHER. 
Part VI. 
SEX IN MIND AND EDUCATION: a Commentary, 
New BooKs :—Victor Hugo's Quatre-Vingt-Treize. 
POLITICS AFTER EASTER. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. . 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TIED ty int “Meese cena 7 

N ERV OUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
_ Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
Ye Nervous Constitution hereditary and acquired; 
renee of Civilisation in the Production of 
ous’ Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat 

ment. By H. Campne.t, M.D., L.RC.P. Lond, 





London; LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Saturday next, the 13th inst., Vol. L, in 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III., 
Derived from State Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony. 

By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


(To be completed in Four Volumes, with Portraits from the Originals in possession of the Imperial Family, 
and Fac-similes of Letters of Napoleon 1., Napoleon IIL, Queen Hortense, &c.) 


*,* Vol. IT. will be published in the Autumn, and Vols. III. and IV. in the Spring of 1875. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 

London: LONGMANS and CO. 








IMPORTANT OFFER 
TO MINISTERS, TEACHERS, BIBLE STUDENTS, AND OTHERS. 


QUARTO PARAGRAPH BIBLE, 
With Emendations. 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR A FAMILY BIBLE. 


The text according to the authorised Version, in Paragraphs and Sections; with about 7,000 Emendations 
of the Text; also with Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. 
Royal 4to, printed on fine paper, and bound in bevelled cloth boards, 35s. 


NOW OFFERED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY FOR 
ONE POUND, Nett. 


“This edition is exceedingly valuable. It presents the text in an improved arrangement, gives many 
important emendations, and the punctuation has been revised with care and skill. The various renderings are 
exceedingly appropriate, The type is excellent."—Record, 

“This work renders a great and important service, and will contribute to direct attention to the scope of 
Scripture, by disturbing the old talismanic and often arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses.'—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“An admirable edition, executed with much care and discrimination."— Weekly Review. 

“The work is one of much usefulness and value."—Z£nglish Churchman. 


Applications to be sent only to 56 Paternoster Row. G. H. DAVIS, LL.D., Secretary. 





On Monday will be published. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE ASHANTI WAR. 


Prepared from Official Documents by Permission of Major-General Sir,GARNET WOLSELEY, K.O.B., K.C.M.G 


By Captain H. BRACKENBURY, R.A., 
Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


In Two Volumes, demy octavo, price 25s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 





Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vyo, cloth. 


A N E W N OV E L. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters.” 
HENRY §&. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





FURNISH! YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E , S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenpers—DBright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

+ SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; 16s to 308. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER Micue TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, f6s, 95s. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
FL&cTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24. | Conntces—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—2. light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
EL«cTro Crvukts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6, 

* LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, | KIvCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAups—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &¢. Kirecnen UTenstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Broxzep TEA AND COFFEE Urns, from 44s. TURNERY Goons, Brushes, Mats, &e. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VAsgEs, Boxes, &c. ‘TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &e. 
CLOcKS—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HoT-waTer FritinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


| om 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete in 3 yols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


The Volumes are also sold separately. 


Vou. L, price 12s, Vow. IL, price 14s. Vou. IIL, price 16s, 


A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


BERNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FrepertcK BOYLE, Author of 
“Camp Notes/’ &c., Special Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph. Post 8vo, 
14s, (This day. 


The CAUSE of the SUPPOSED PROPER 


MOTION of the FIXED STARS. With other Geometrical Problems in 
Astronomy hitherto unsolved. By Lieutenant-Colonel DraysoN, B.A., F.R.AS., 
Author of “ Practical Military Surveying,” “ The Cause, Date,and Duration of 


the Last Glacial Epoch,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
of the TYROL. 


TALES and LEGENDS 
Crown 8vo, 


Collected and arranged by Madame La Comtesse VON GUNTHER. 
5s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. NEWandCHEAPERISSUE. In Four Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 3s each. 

PoustursHErRs’ NOTE.—As it has been found that the information contained in Mr. 
Trollope’s book, on Australia and New Zealand generally, is required in detail by 
those who are interested in the respective Colonies, we propose to publish the work 
divided into four parts, with Maps of each Colony. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

VICTORIA and TASMANTA., [This day. 

NEW SOUTH WALES and QUEENSLAND. [Zn the press. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA & WESTERN AUSTRALIA. [Jn the press. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to 


the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry 3y the Rev. W. NASSAU MOLRS- 
worTtH. A Cheap Edition. complete in Three Volumes, crown 8vo, price 63s 
each, carefully Revised, and carried up to March, 1874. | 


The SEVEN AGES of a VILLAGE PAUPER. | 
By G. C, T. BARTLEY. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


“A book which the philanthropist and the statesman ought to read.’’—Daily 
News. 





[ Ready. 





NEW NOVELS. 


JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pza- 


oock, F.S.A., Author of *' Ralf Skirlaugh,” “ Mabel Heron,” &c. 3 vols. 
(This day, 


LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


Grant, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 8 vols. 


LADY ANNA. By Antnony Troiiore. 


printed from the Fortnightly Review. 2 vols. 


ROSETEAGUE; or, the Heir of Treville Crewse. 


By Mrs. BRAY. 2 vols. 
By 


Re- 


GEOFFREY’S WIFE: a Reminiscence. 
STANLEY Hops. 2 vols. 


“ There is not a dull page in ‘Geoffrey's Wife.’ "—Graphie. 
PRINCE SEREBRENNI. By Count A. Torsroy. 


Translated from the Russian by Princess Galitzine. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for JUNE, 


New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 











CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, for JUNE, 


New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





BARONIAL HALL and a NEW SCHOOL.—See the| 


4 BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 444, for View of Proposed Hall 
—Carlton Towers—View and Plan of School. Riley Street, Bermondsey—* History 
of Modern Architecture "—The Intended Conference of Architects—Tattersall’s | 


Farmsteads—Wires to Cure Acoustic Defects, &.—1 York Street, W.C., and all | 
Newsmen. 


F.G.8. 


Pee 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S Lis, 
MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT in IT: ay 


Autobiography. By GrusEPpPE MARTA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, 14s, 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS from the 


TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Watrer Besant MA 
Christ's College, Cambridge, Author of “ Studies in Early French Poetry” #,” 
8vo, 158. Y,” &, 

“ Mr, Besant has been fortunate in a subject thatis at once attractive aud original 
walaial We can only recommend the book to our readers, assuring them that some of 
the chapters we have scarcely noticed are not the least fascinating, and that it will 
stimulate curiosity where it does not altogether satisfy it.""— Times, 

“ An exceedingly witty and interesting book.’—Vanity Fair. 

“The author's pages never flag, narrative, verse, and criticism flow on bright, 
sparkling, and pellucid from the tirst sentence to the last, and they are ag ful] of 
information as they are of wit.”"—Guardian, 

“Mr. Besant has made a witty and interesting book out of an excellent subject, 
and has shown that he possesses himself a large share of that quality of humour 
in which he claims the pre-eminence for the French nation."—Saturday Review, 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs, 
HENRY Woop, Authoress of “ East Lynne” and “ The Channings,” &c, A New 
and Popular Edition in crown 8vo, with an Llustration (uniform with 
* Bentley's Favourite Novels "), price (s, 


The BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the Con- 


fusion of Languages. By the lato Dr. M‘CAUSLAND, Author of “Sermons in 
Stones,” “ Adam and the Adamite," &c. A New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s, 








THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


Kinasvey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” * Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


‘*Tt is an agreeable change to come upon a book like ‘Johnny Ludlow.’ There 
is considerable meritin the stories, and a freshness of description in the scenes 
of country life and country people, which is an agreeable change after the ordi- 
nary sensational novel. Johnny Ludlow's character is very well drawn—the 
quiet, geutle lad who was always reading people's faces.’'—Saturday Review. 

“ We regard the stories as almost perfect of their kind, The writer not only 
possesses large knowledge of human nature, but is a humourist in the strictest 
sense of the word, and is besides master of that simple pathos which so often lies 
close to it. In addition, there is a remarkable power of graphic description.”"— 
Spectator. 

“The stories are fresh, lively, and vigorous, and full of clever dialogue, A vein 
of truthfulness and picturesque description, heightened by touches of pathos and 
real humour, runs through them all. They are masterly in skill, and will meet 
with a ready welcome.”—Standard. 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and 
graphic description of this book.”—Nonconformist. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, with a Map, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
‘e] a > a “ ¥ vy 
STORY OF THE ASHANTEE 
B) \g 
CAMPAIGN. 
By WINWOOD READE, 
The “Times” Special Correspondent, Author of “The African Sketch-Book,” 
&e., &c. 
*,* This Work is not a mere Reprint of the Author's Letters in the “ Times.” 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

“Tt was my fortune to see more fighting than any one else in the Expedition, 
excepting a few officers serving in the native regiments. Moreover, no other writer, 
military or civil, witnessed either of these three events:—The storming of Amoaful 
by the Black Watch; the storming of Ordahsu by the Rifle Brigade; or the taking 


of Coomassie by Sir Archibald Alison and Colonel McLeod. I witnessed these three 
events.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE 





Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 
This day, fcap. 8vo, 38 6d, cloth, 
THE HEART’S GREAT RULERS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “Famous Women and Heroes,” &c. 
*,* The Various Passions are illustrated by Tales. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., 188 Fleet Street. 





BRITISH ETHNOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, in 8vo, with 4 Maps and Diagram, price 16s. 
BE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE; an Argument, 
Historical and Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the Nation; 
tracing Race Admixture in Britain from the Earliest Times, with especial reference 
to the Incorporation of the Keltic Aborigines, By THOMAS NICHOLAS, M.A., Ph.D, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
PRINCIPLES of MONETARY LEGISLATION; with 
Definite Pproposals for Placing the Sound and Successful Principle into 
By Richarp WEBSTER, 
London: LONOMANS and Co. 


Permanent Operation. 
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"Ww. ISBISTER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. | MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
i reemeans TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 





MY MOTHER and E. By the Author or * John the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between 
: ; ” Post 8v . [Next week England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's Government. with 
Halifax, Gentleman. ost Svo. , 4 Incidental Notice« of the Countries through which the Lines pass. By Colonel 


P \ va Freperic GoLpsuip, C.B., K.C.8.L, late Director of the Government 
nen ye . ndo-European Telegraph. S8vo, with srous strati u Maps. 
SOUTII iia Ww EST - oO, Ww inter in the Rocky | opean Telegra; vo, With pumerous Lilustrations ar ern ade. 


Mountains and Spring in Mexico, Edited by the Rev. Cauon Kinasiey. DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 
: > Sy, . y . +O 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. MENDELSSOHN. By Ferpryanp Hitter. 


' 
From THE “* Times,” MAY 30TH, 1874. | Letters and Recollections. Translated by M. E. Von Gian. Edited by 
“One of the most fresh and pleasant, and, in some respects, the most original, GEORGE Grove. Crown 8vo, with Lithographic Portrait from a Drawing by 
| that has perhaps ever fallen from a young ladys pen As we CARL MULLER, never before published. [/mmediate!y. 


mes of trave . 
yolur ch with the true light of 


yse her book, with all its bright and pleasant sketches, ri ; B NE roa TO JOT 

= sunny South fresh before our eyes..... we have to thar! the writer for intro- ESSAY Ss and ADDRESSES By Pror SSSORS 
‘ing us once again to the marvellous history of Mexico—a history which can a > é . “ use ‘ 

ducing stigiveaae eam Wislbe the English language is spoken.” and LECTUREKS of Owens College, Manchester. Published in Commemoration 
never lose its char . . | of the Opening of the New Coliege Buildings, October 7, 1873. 8yo, price 14s, 
; (This day. 

ieee Taw a > “ 86 2 Among the Contributors to this Volume are the following: — The Duke o 

JEW ISH HIST ORY and I OLITIC 5 m the Devonshire, K.G., F R.S.; Professor Greenwood (Principal) “y Professor ay 

TIMES of SARGON and SENNACUERIB: an Inquiry into the Historical F.R.S.: Professor Balfour Stewart, F.RS.; Professor Williamson, F.RS.; Pro- 

| fessor Gamgee, F.R.S.; Professor Bryce, D.CL.; Professor Jevons, F.R.S.; &c., &c, 






Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir EoWARD STRACHEY, 


Bart. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. | RENDU’S THEOR Y of the GLACIERS of 


— Ss i oes . SAVOY. Translated by A. WILLS, Q.C., late President of the Alpine Ciub. To 
S ACR AMEN TA L CON FESSION. By J. Ss. which are added the Original Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Pro- 
Wes - fessors TalTand Ruskin, Edited with Introductory Remarks by Grong 


Hows, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Foxses, B.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 


| Glasgow. 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 
SECOND EDITION. , z 
+’ de BIRON: or, the Russian Court in the Middle | be, PHYSIOLOGY of the CIRCULATION 
IVAN de BIRON: or, the Russian Court in the Middle | in PLANTS, in the LOWER ANIMALS, and in MAN. By J. BEL Perriorew, 
of the Last Century. By the Author of * Friends in Council.” 3 vols. post 8vo, | M.D., F.R.S.  8vo, with 140 Llustrations, 12s. [This day. 


Fost 1s * Trates,” May 2071, 1874 HORE HELLENIC.E.--ESSAYS and 


“Sir Arthur Helps has not neglected the opportunities offered by his story for arupvenme om : : air ueeniats hie mae > 
showing his especial strength, and we have to thank him for what is rare in these DNTIQUITY. Be a. ~ateeng ahd + A Age mr oe wing Pre —e 

: sh. original. and instructive nove ..We st have said sufficient | LN L _ | BY Ni J VACKIE, F .RS.E., Professor of Greek in the 
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